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advantage than that building, placed in the most conspic- 
uous position in Boston. As an investment it is beyond 
question, because it will become more valuable every 
year. Most of the legitimate business of the Association 
is not done at 25 Beacon Street, but hundreds and thou- 
sands of miles away. Just now we have a golden oppor- 
tunity to build Unitarian churches in places where they 
will not come into rivalry with any good work, but would 
be bringing aid and comfort to thousands who have now 
no religious home. For older Unitarians this building 
stands as a monument to the memory of Henry P. Kidder 
and that notable band of laymen who with him illustrated 
their religion in good works. 


a 


THE experiment in the Russian empire of bringing that 
device, called the strike, to the aid of the people who are 
resisting tyranny, and that other example of the boy- 
cott in China, bring into view for condemnation two 
modern devices which will certainly pass as quickly as 
they came. They may serve some transient purpose and 
do some little good to make up for the enormous loss 
they cause and the wrong they inflict upon the innocent 
in the attempt to control and punish the powerful and the 
guilty. These methods are useful only in the way that 
other forms of warfare are useful. They are no better, 
and are often quite as destructive in their operation as 
the most powerful enginery of war and the most destruc- 
tive explosives that human ingenuity has turned to the 
uses of the most reckless of war makers. While some 
good is gained by warfare with shot and guns, the world 
is learning that there are better ways of gaining greater 
good. While some advantage comes with the strike and 
the boycott, the gains are small and the losses are great. 
Probably every strike costs society many times more 
than the strikers gain. 

st 


In the London T7mes a controversy is going on between 
a correspondent of the paper and a Jewish rabbi concern- 
ing the real state of affairs in Odessa and other districts 
in Russia where mob violence is uppermost and Jews are 
massacred. The rabbi insists that the violence is all on 
the side of the Christians, while the correspondent holds 
that the Jews organized and armed a portion of the Jew- 
ish populace, and that Christians were killed by them. 
The rabbi claims that all the Christians who fell were 
fighting in defence of the Jews, and denies that the Jews 
showed disrespect for the czar or in any way incited a 
mob to violence, or that any but their own people suf- 
fered under the outbreak of Christian wrath. The corre- 
spondent is in Odessa, and the rabbi is in London. Be- 
tween their statements we in America cannot judge, but 
it is well for us to remember that the worm will turn, 
and that the human nature of the Jew is not unlike that 
of the Christian, and is likely to manifest itself in similar 
ways. 

: a 


THE more sharply we criticise the Christian Church 
and ourselves as members of it, the better; but let us re- 
member after all that, in the world which lies outside 
of the Church, which does not accept its authority or 
yield to its influence, there is less of the power to help 
and heal the woes of humanity and to push human nature 
on to higher things than is to be found within the Church 
itself. During the last generation, many good and 
wise men and women deliberately went outside of the 
Church into what they thought was a better world, 
filled with the impulses of a nobler life. But, talking 
from time to time with.many of them, we have discovered 
that the experience has commonly ended in disappoint- 
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ment. As one said, ‘‘I do not find in that outside world 
the nobler ideals and the better life that I expected.” 
When the Church in America cuts itself loose, as it will, 
from ancient tradition and external authority, and 
realizes that Immanuel means, not God with him, but 
God with us, its career will be increasingly useful and 
glorious. 


Benjamin Franklin. 


Two hundred years ago, on the 17th of January, a 
child was born in Boston whose name was destined to 
be ranked with those of the philosophers who, in the 
world’s temple of fame, are made illustrious forever. 
He was not famous because he was ‘wealthy; for he began 
life in poverty, and never even cared to gain riches be- 
yond what were needful for the comfortable support 
of life and for the maintenance of such simple digni- 
ties as comported with his sense of fitness when in the 
service of his country at home and abroad. 

How a boy, who, after the age of ten, had no schooling, 
who had no discipline except such as he voluntarily 
imposed upon himself, could attain to the mastery of 
his powers and to wisdom which made him the peer 
of the most highly educated men of his century, is one 
of the mysteries which we cannot solve by any array 
of facts concerning heredity or the influence of his en- 
vironment. In such a boy there are mysterious powers 
pushing out of the soil of the mind like vigorous plants 
in the earth, seeds, roots, bulbs, planted by progenitors, 
and yet native to the soil in which they grow. ‘Train- 
ing and discipline, teaching and guidance are good for 
all men, and yet some, like Franklin, seem to have na- 
tive power to get on to better things without them. 
Still, in his ‘case, proper discipline might have saved 
him from some of the lamentable errors of his youth,— 
errors which would have wrecked his whole career had 
he not had within himself the saving grace of discretion. 
Partly, no doubt, a break in his love affairs in early 
youth was responsible for his wrong-doing; but he 
bravely recovered himself, confessed his sins, and set 
himself resolutely to form a character which should be 
morally perfect. This he did, but not by that reliance 
upon external help which has so conspicuously failed 
in the case of many individuals and saints who have 
sought to attain to ‘‘holiness.” His was rather the 
method of the philosopher. He studied himself, and 
set down in full a list of his abilities and defects. He 
discovered where he was lacking, and sought out the 
weak places in his nature. Then, with resolute and 
cheerful endeavor, he determined from day to day to do 
that which he believed to be exactly right for the forma- 
tion of his own character and for the welfare of his fel- 
low-men. From this time on his life glows with steadily 
increasing warmth, and the light of wisdom was diffused 
in the sight of all the world. 

It is unnecessary to recite his deeds or to make a 
list of his services, because everybody who knows any- 
thing about the history of America knows already what 
he was and what he did. It has been claimed that Ben- 
jamin Franklin was a Unitarian. We have never been 
among those who were inclined to swell the list of Uni- 
tarian worthies by claiming every one who has stood 
outside the line of orthodoxy, and has been eminent for 
liberality of thought and usefulness in action. We have 
been inclined to think this claim in the case of Franklin 
not well founded. But the most of Franklin’s writings 
on religious topics and his thought on the nature of 
the Bible and the character of Jesus are such as would 
naturally have led him to association with those who 
would now be called Unitarians. More than this, we 
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have been informed, on what seems like good author- 
ity, that Franklin became a member of the Unitarian 
church in London, of which Theophilus Lindsey was 
pastor. 

Franklin’s scientific discoveries revealed a capacious 
mind, in which there was room for the collection and 
arrangement of all accessible facts and principles, in a 
way most favorable to the discovery of the simplicities 
of law. But the same breadth of candor and insatiable 
desire for knowledge, which he carried into his daily 
task and his scientific labors, were manifest in all his 
public services and in his relations to his fellow-creat- 
ures everywhere. Large-hearted, hospitable, charita- 
ble, superior to vain prejudices, and all the petty spites 
and strifes which have been the bane of diplomacy since 
the world began, he was a luminous figure in an age when 
moral darkness prevailed. In the court of France he 
exerted unbounded influence, just because he stood 
over against all the fripperies and frivolities which en- 
grossed the attention of society, and recalled men and 
women to the grand simplicities of nature. 

We are dizzied and distracted by the passing shows 
of time, we are caught in waves of passion and excited 
by the glittering prizes, so ostentatiously displayed by 
those who are described as fortunate; and yet, as the 
years pass, slowly the pageant fades, the tinsel-bedecked 
players disappear, and the tawdry successes of the pass- 
ing day are forgotten, while a few simple figures of men 
and women who have lived wisely, who have wrought 
righteousness, and who have been content with the 
simplicities of goodness and truth, shine out like stars 
in the firmament. 


A Life of Pleasure. 


A recent book, ‘‘The House of Mirth,” by Mrs. 
Wharton, though in the form of a novel, may still be 
regarded as a social study of an important nature. It 
exhibits a group of people in free intercourse and juxta- 
position that may stand for typical exponents of con- 
ditions which have arisen in this country within the past 
forty years, and are the direct outcome of the vast 
fortunes which have been accumulated since the Civil 
War. ‘The moral lesson, though not obtruded, is plainly 
manifest, and the incisive, fearless treatment of the idle 
class has cut more deeply into sensitive surfaces than 
any book that has appeared in years. 

It is not our design to make a study of this volume, 
only to indicate it as a remarkable picture of certain 
phases of American life. The theme it deals with is 
substantially the old one,—the pursuit of pleasure as 
an end, not a means; the social ambitions that corrode 
and kill; the sacrifice of all finer and higher qualities 
to the passion for ‘‘keeping up” in the race of display. 

The making a business of pleasure is, or rather was a 
generation ago, incongruous with our American ideals. 
The happy life in a useful career could combine beneficent 
activities with innocent amusement. We:were crude 
and provincial according to the view of much-travelled 
worldlings, but life at any rate was harmless and whole- 
some. The rage for high-spiced excitements had not 
appeared. Smart society as a class has arisen in the 
years since the sixties, when great fortunes came into 
being and the temptations attending them. This change 
has been of no benefit, but a positive injury to the social 
tone. It has exalted the taste for luxury to a passion, 
and stimulated inordinately the love of money. 

The very poor and the very rich are non-producers 
who live on the intermediate class. No idle life devoted 
to self-indulgence lives to itself alone. It draws its 
sustenance in various ways from the toilers and delvers. 
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The superfluity of the leisure class comes out of the needs 
of some who probably have far less leisure and recreation 
than they deserve. But perhaps the chief harm is due 
to the false standards set up by a life of pleasure. The 
conspicuity of some hundreds or thousands who do noth- 
ing to elevate the tone of society, to ennoble the world 
by fine examples, overshadows all others who live in 


‘the shade and carry on the reforms, the ameliorations, the 


rescue work of the world. The glittering names, the 
ornate descriptions, the portraits and functions of this 
class,—these are lures and baits to the shop-girl. The 
poorest worker devours greedily these descriptions of a 
class she can never even approach within miles. It is 
in this that a class comparatively insignificant in num- 
bers has dominated the interest of thousands, even 
millions, removed from them, and erected standards em- 
inently false in our American life. 

The life of the American man is frequently divided 
between the eager pursuit of money-making and the 
equally eager pursuit of pleasure. There is little middle 
ground for anything other than these two absorbing 
passions. The American woman of this class seems 
perhaps more excusable than the male devotee, in so 
much as her life is regarded as more frivolous and in- 
consequential. But the effect of perpetual pleasure- 
seeking, of amusing and being amused, is perhaps even 
more deplorable in her case, as it so often shakes the 
foundations of home, breaks the marital tie, and destroys 
the family. The life strenuous about conventions and 
etiquette, and unimportant but lax in many essentials, is 
an epitome of certain phases of our society. ‘l'empta- 
tions are thrown around the young in the way of drink- 
ing and gambling. Who can say how much harm the 
introduction of bridge whist has done, not only in the 
way of extracting money from pockets that could not 
afford to lose it, but also in the overthrow of moral 
scruples and the formation of dangerous habits? ‘There 
are now perils for young men who enter the doors of 
fascinating dames of fashion, expecting to find only an 
innocent hospitality, but are expected to pay for their 
entertainment by perhaps the loss of a month’s salary. 

The happy life:is other than this. It may be poor 
and humble in externals. It may have many restric- 
tions, many privations; but, if it enshrines the pure in 
heart, the power of loving, serving, and sacrificing, it is 
beautiful in contrast to the worldly life of pleasure that 
finds no peace or rest in the soul itself, only puerile activity 
like that of a cloud of insects that will die and leave 
no trace on the great interests of the world. 


Goldwin Smith on Supranaturalism. 


His recent letters to the press have brought Goldwin 
Smith prominently into the discussion of theological 
issues. Not many years ago we remember that Mr. 
Smith was lamenting the decadence of belief, because 
he considered the relation between morals, or ethics, and 
religion so intimate that no system of morals could be 
sustained where religion was decadent. Perhaps he 
made a sharper distinction than his debate indicated 
between religion and theology. Certainly at present his 
attitude is undergoing a change. He says of himself 
that he occupies the position of one who has ‘‘himself 
heard the words of the founder of Christianity—on a 
hillside in Galilee.’’ He bluntly refuses to believe that 
Jesus either did, or undertook to do, miracles; and he 
does not think that Jesus indulged in anything like dog- 
matic teaching. 

He seems to be willing to accept the Sermon on the 
Mount as the soul of the New Testament and the Ten 
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Commandments as the gist of the Old, but he tumbles 
the theological structure that has been built over these 
great summaries of truth without regard to the feelings 
of believers. He holds that a man has a right to look 
into these things with quite as much freedom as when 
investigating any other religious system. ‘“‘If reason 
has been given us by the author of our being, as our 
guide, and our only guide to truth, are not the discoveries 
of science and criticism as really revelations as though 
they had been dictated to an inspired penman or pro- 
claimed amid thunders of Sinai? But who in the face of 
the discoveries of science can continue to believe in the 
Mosaic account of creation and fall of man?” He sug- 
gests caution in the handling of these questions, but seems 
to have reached the point where he will find in the reason 
absolute authority for the individual investigator. One of 
his critics insists that Mr. Smith must correct this posi- 
tion and allow that our guide to truth is a combination 
of reason, experience, and conscience. In the light of 
these three he thinks we require an incarnation to reveal 
and an atonement to bring us into conscious moral rela- 
tions with God. This critic is brushed aside with the 
decision that it is reason that uses experience, while 
conscience is nothing more than the use of reason as 
bearing on moral questions. The necessity of an in- 
carnation is not doubted or disputed. The only ques- 
tion under discussion is whether God is incarnate in all 
mankind, or in a few, or in one only. Does Jesus step 
outside of humanity in his sonship with the Father, or 
does he intensify that relation which all men may bear 
to the infinite life and love? The kernel of the position, 
taken by Mr. Smith, is that miracles of all sorts, includ- 
ing miraculous intervention in the way of begetting 
are totally unnecessary; that the assertion of any such 
abnormal conditions breaks up the true idea of relation- 
ship between God and man, separates us and alienates 
us far more than it creates an atonement and brings us 
together. On the other hand, to tear down and remove 
this conception of a specialized incarnation and inspi- 
ration brings God and man together. What is needed 
is exactly that which the word “‘atonement”’ suggests, but 
which the old theology totally fails to bring about; that 
is, an at-one-ment between God and man. If the newer 
theology fails of this, it fails as egregiously as the old. 
We have no need of a purely destructive criticism. 
What we want is to find the pathway into the warm love 
of the Infinite Lover. Jesus is not to be dispensed with 
any more than the Infinite Father. Higher criticism 
and the logic of the boldest reason do not make him 
any less dear or valuable to humanity. 

As to dogma, we are compelled to accord with Mr. 
Smith, and hold that the modern theology which we 
wish to get rid of is a complex affair, based entirely upon 
notions of the origin of matter and life, which have been 
swept away by modern science. Without crediting the 
creation of matter from nothing, and the rebellion of 
the first created man, there is no room for the orthodox 
and limited incarnation, and no reason for the sacrifice 
of a divine man to save a select number of fallen human 
beings. No one now questions the general fact that 
man has risen from a lower state toa higher. ‘‘Creation’’ 
is the theology of a great despair, ringing through all 
time, but a terrible failure, with only slight compensa- 
tion, and involving a religion nihilistic at the core. Sci- 
ence gives us, in the place of an extra-natural Creator, 
a life and power in nature itself to solve the problems 
that meet us in the moral life as well as in the physical. 
The older theory accounts for the universe, for life, for 
species, for religion, for the Bible on supernatural grounds. 
The religion of Goldwin Smith bluntly affirms that it 
can count for all things as purely natural processes. 
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With this change in our conception of the universe and 
of life and of human history, the doctrine of the cross 


-and the sacrifice by which a supernatural being is in- 


truded into human history, to save those who believe 
in him, is transformed into a doctrine that brings all 
men into warm and loving communication with the 
Infinite Soul. In this way Mr. Smith affirms that he 
is now listening to the words of the founder of Christianity 
who spoke strictly ‘‘as a man,” neither performing 
miracles nor himself a miracle. 


American Unitarian Association. 


The Fatherhood of God. 


Sooner or later all mankind must come to an agreement 
upon the conception of God as love. The wise and tender 
love that is set forth in a noble human parent is the type 
of what we understand perfect love to be. Take a love 
that is personal, responsible, and wise, a love that is so 
wise that it can on occasion employ severity as the truest 
expression of itself, so patient that it never loses its 
strength, howsoever undeserving its object for the moment 
becomes, and so tender that it is always animated by com- 
plete interest in its object, and never by any selfish motive: 
in your thought lift this type of wondrous love to per- 
fection, that is to say, add to it eternal knowledge and 
power, and you have the conception of God which is the 
best the world has thus far reached. It is the conception 
of God the heavenly Father, as Jesus knew him. Hav- 
ing this idea concerning God, we can draw certain in- 
ferences from it. 

First, the idea involves personality. This kind of love 
is a moral force, exerted by a being conscious of what he 
is doing. Asa father’s or mother’s love is an intentional 
clinging to a soul somewhat dependent upon it, so is the 
love of God for us a conscious and intelligent force. We 
can personally know our God as we know the spiritual 
nature of the human father or mother. 

Second, this conception of God provides a vital place for 
prayer and worship. To the Infinite One who loves me 
my heart responds, not merely with the giving of my 
whole heart’s love, but with a permanent mood of trust 
and fellowship which expresses itself in prayer and in 
worship. My worship is the exalted reverence I give to 
the Eternal Perfection. My prayer is my constant spirit- 
ual effort to understand and live in harmony with the 
Eternal Love that uplifts my life. God being love, we 
can commune with him concerning the best interests of 
life in essentially the same manner in which a child 
communes with a trusted parent. Communion with a 
parent is called confidence, but communion with the Eter- 
nal Perfection is confidence deepened into prayer. 

Third, this conception of God carries with it into every 
human life a noble self-respect as to the possibilities of 
one’s life, and a deathless hope as to the outcome of those 
possibilities. Since God loves me I know that I am worth 
something to him. It is therefore, a matter of secondary 
importance what my comrades on earth judge me to be. 
In my heart I must respect myself because I am a child 
of God, and must by that self-respect be given power 
against temptation. Since the Eternal loves me, there is 
no moment when I can lose hope as to the outcome of 
my struggles against temptation and difficulty. 

Fourth, this conception of God brings to all who hold 
it an exalted faith in the value of good works. Whoso- 
ever is trying to do right is lining himself up with the 
Eternal Righteousness, and the forces of the Almighty are 
going to act through his little life. The ultimate moral 
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victory of all souls is wrapped up in this unswerving 
faith in good works. How shall any of the children of 
God ultimately fail? How shallany miss the entrance into 
the kingdom of God, inasmuch as God cares for each one 
with absolute impartiality? Though all other influences 
fail to arouse the sinner, and though he turn again and 
again to his folly and weakness, the eternal God does 
not desert him or fail to touch him at every moment 
with the influence which at that moment is best calcu- 
lated to bring him to himself. So long as I am con- 
vinced that God loves all his children, I cannot lose the con- 
viction that somehow and somewhere that love will pre- 
vail over all that drags any of the children down,—even 
at last over wilfulness in the sinner himself. 

Fifth, this conception of the Fatherhood of God blots 
out the fear of death. Isleepand I wake again refreshed by 
the sleep, wake into a day which has not been soiled by 
the folly I was guilty of before I slept,—wake, that is, 
to fresh opportunity and with new strength in my nature. 
So, when I die, I wake again to a day untouched by my 
former mistakes or sins, wake the same personality that 
I was before, but freed from many things that hampered 
it. Refreshed as by sleep, I wake to the tremendous 
and unimagined glories of new opportunities in the 
larger realm. If I die in my follies and sins or in my 
virtues and victories, as the case may be, I wake, the same 
personality, to carry in my nature the results of what 
I have been, and to have my dealings with the larger 
opportunities of the new world enfeebled or ennobled 
by the memory that I carry on. Nevertheless, it is a 
real awakening to a genuine opportunity, and I face the 
moment of it, now or whenever it comes, with an unwav- 
ering courage, based upon my knowledge that through 
sleeping and waking, through life and death and life 
again, I, God’s child, am upheld by the everlasting arms. 

CHARLES E. St. JOHN. 


Current Topics, 


AN exceptionally interesting legal proceeding is in 
progress in New York City, whereby the State of Missouri 
seeks to obtain evidence to be used in an attempt to 
bar the Standard Oil interests out of the State. At the 
beginning of the examination of officers of the Standard 
Oil corporations it became apparent that the attorney- 
general of Missouri would have an extremely difficult task 
to elicit the information he requires. Henry H. Rogers, 
who is regarded as the most powerful factor after John D. 
Rockefeller in the Standard Oil group of financiers, 
proved a recalcitrant witness of unusual resourcefulness 
in evading questions. It is expected that testimony of 
great importance will be brought to light in the course of 
the investigation. Mr. Folk, the governor of Missouri, is 
the moving spirit in the inquiry; and his record of past 
achievements as an enemy of corporate greed is accepted 
as a guarantee of the earnestness and sincerity of the 
intentions of his State in the present campaign. 


s 


Ir is apparent that the recent decision of the great 
railroads to discontinue the practice of issuing free passes 
to any class of passengers is producing a profound im- 
pression upon the Congressional mind. There are reports 
from Washington that members of Congress are preparing 
to introduce a variety of measures designed to recall the 
dignity and the power of the national legislature to the 
heads of railway corporations. Among these measures is 
a provision limiting fares to two cents a mile on all rail- 
roads east of the Mississippi, which may be made a part 
of some rate regulation bill to be submitted to Congress. 
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It is certain that the railroads intend to carry out the 
spirit as well as the letter of the law that prohibits rebates 
or illegal discriminations. It is argued by the railroads 
that a pass is a distinct instrument of discrimination. 


Pd 


A HIGH official at Washington is quoted as saying that 
the administration realizes distinctly the probability of 
an uprising on a large scale in China in the near future, 
and that the War Department has taken measures to 
augment our forces in the Philippines with a view to 
the despatch of a sufficiently large body of troops to 
China at short notice. It is apparent, even to the casual 
reader of newspapers, that epoch-making events are in 
process of development in the great empire of the Far 
East, and that the discontent is rapidly approaching a 
crisis that may involve the downfall of the imperial gov- 
ernment. When the crisis arrives, Christendom will be 
confronted with a situation infinitely more serious than 
that which obtained at the time of the Boxer uprising. 
European statesmen, in common with the State Depart- 
ment at Washington, are observing the progress of 
history in the Manchu empire with anxious eyes, and it 
is safe to assume that the popular uprising against the 
reigning dynasty will find the world prepared to deal 
with the problem. 

& 


PROFOUND irritation has been caused in England by a 
recent allegation by Admiral Rojestvensky, in a letter 
published in the Novoe-Vremya, that at the time of the 
battle of the Straits of Corea a British fleet was at Wei- 
Hai-Wei waiting to annihilate the Russian sea force in 
case it should be victorious over Admiral Togo. ‘The 
letter was published on January 3, and on the same day 
the British chargé at St. Petersburg made an inquiry of 
the Russian government as to whether Admiral Rojest- 
vensky’s public utterance had the sanction of the ad- 
ministration. Itis reported that Premier Witte promptly 
disavowed the accusation. It will be remembered that 
the author of this charge against England’s good faith 
was the commander of the squadron that brought Russia 
and Great Britain to the verge of conflict by the ex- 
traordinary performance at Dogger Bank, when Russian 
warships bombarded a fleet of trawlers and sank several 


vessels. 
ae 


A Hint of the attitude of the new British ministry 
upon the Irish question was given by John Morley, 
secretary for India, in a speech in Scotland on January 
5. Mr. Morley, who is one of the most distinguished 
members of the cabinet, said that personally he believed 
the only effective method of reform for Ireland would 
be an elective representative body which would have 
control of Irish affairs under the direction of the imperial 
Parliament. He stood ready, however, to co-operate in 
any scheme involving a less radical departure if it could 
be shown that such a plan would insure the reforms 
needed. The conservatives are exerting themselves to 
arouse hostility against the liberals by. charging them 
with home rule tendencies. On the other hand it is 
apparent that Irish leaders are warmly seconding the 
efforts of the liberals as against the conservatives. In 
a speech at St. Helen’s Michael Davitt said: ‘‘Ireland is 
in a state of angelic political calm. In no fewer than 
78 out of her 102 constituencies no Chamberlainite 
or any foeman of labor dares intrude his political nose.’ 


a 


AN indication of the degree of the popular resentment 
in Hungary against the policy of Francis Joseph is fur- 
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nished by the people of Debreczen, who; on January 3, 
caused the resignation of the prefect, a crown officer, by 
throwing him into a hearse and locking him up in his 
office, which had been fitted up like a condemned man’s 
cell. Debreczen is a magic word in Hungary. It was 
in the streets of this town that Kossuth proclaimed 
Hungarian independence in 1849. In a public procla- 
mation by the patriots the following line of conduct was 
advised in the treatment of the prefect: ‘‘No citizen of 
Debreczen shall serve this menial of a constitution- 
breaking administration. No coachman shall drive him, 
no hotel-keeper shall serve him, no merchant sell to him. 
His money is the wage of a Judas. No one shall give 
him a bite to eat nor a drop to drink, and he shall hunger 
and thirst like a beast of the desert. No house shall 
open its door to him. He shall find no place whereon 
to lay his head. He shall be banished from the society 
of men.” The application of this rigid ostracism had 
an immediate effect upon the representative of Austrian 
dominion over Hungary. 


Brevities. 


An old-fashioned maxim is, ‘‘Always carry a friend in 
your pocket.”’ 


It has taken three hundred years to get one little vessel 
through the North-west passage. How long before the 
next ship will get through? 


Medicines containing from twenty-five to thirty per 
cent. of alcohol are freely sold, and yet the people who 
take them do not die drunkards. 


When he spoke in Faneuil Hall Louis Kossuth recited, 
in accordance with some good authorities, as his version of 
the angels’ song, ‘‘Peace to all good willing men.” 


If due notice is given, and nobody is deceived, why 
should not any hymn be adapted to the uses of any con- 
gregation in which, by its use, the spiritual life may be 
quickened ? 


A mark of bad methods in getting wealth of any kind 
is the withdrawal of comfort and happiness from others. 
Good money rightly won increases the total happiness 
of a community. 


Every spare dollar in the treasury of the American 
Unitarian Association ought now to go in the building 
of new churches in places where a Unitarian church 
would add to and not detract from the spiritual forces 
at work there. 


One quality of the best things is their diffusive value. 
The more love, wisdom, and spiritual energy of any kind 
one accumulates, the better for every one with whom 
he comes into relations. One cannot lose by giving the 
best things, nor can any one rob another by taking them. 


A Methodist correspondent humorously suggests that 
the Methodists have outgrown their self-consciousness 
to a greater degree than the Unitarians. He confesses 
to an agreeable surprise in reading the Christian Register 
at finding us in this one particular at least behind the 
Methodists in the race of progress. 


We are glad to see that in Presbyterian and other relig- 
ious papers the ‘‘graft’’—for it is nothing else—that has 
been connected with the pay of evangelists has been 
brought out into the light, and that there is a prospect 
that some measures will be taken to regulate the income 
of travelling revivalists and audit their accounts. 
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A serious question troubles us concerning the feasts 
made to the poor by the Salvation Army. ‘They tempt 
numerous children to consent to be called paupers, and 
to be fed at the expense of the public, when some of them 
certainly would not think of seeking aid if they were not 
invited to call themselves children of the slums. Next 
to arrest and imprisonment for crime, we hold that it 
is injurious to enroll boys and girls among the defective 
and dependent classes, when they do not properly belong 
there. The numbers assembled at these feasts are used 
as statistics to show how,many millions of people in the 
United States are habitually underfed. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Gothic Architecture. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :-— 

In Mr. Allen French’s very interesting letter, com- 
menting upon my recently printed article, ‘‘Architect- 
ure and Devotion,” he assumes that_I utterly condemn 
the Georgian style, and that I consider the Gothic the 
only proper one for church building, at least for the 
purposes of Unitarians. In these particulars I think 
he has misunderstood my position. I said that it would 
be ‘‘a great deal too much to declare that Gothic is the 
only style to follow to make our churches devotionally 
inspiring,” but I added that ‘‘the principle of aspira- 
tion is more fully exemplified in the Gothic style than 
in any other.” And this I still believe. Compare, to 
take examples near home, the Romanesque ‘Trinity 
Church in Boston with the Gothic Central Congrega- 
tional Church a square away. Compare the Georgian 
King’s Chapel with St. John’s, Cambridge. To say 
that the Gothic style expresses what the Georgian does 
not and cannot is but to state a simple fact: it is not 
to disparage the latter. There is great beauty in the 
modern Georgian Church on Meeting-House Hill; but 
it is the beauty of just proportions, of careful design in 
all minor details, and of well-considered ornament, but, 
save for the spire, the principle of aspiration is absent 
from the structure. This church and the Unitarian 
church at Concord, Mass., are among the very best of 
their kind; and, doubtless, it was well in building them 
to adhere to the outline so long endeared to the wor- 
shippers in each locality. I have scant sympathy with 
church restorers who carefully eliminate all the Jacobean, 
Caroline, and Georgian features of a building, in order 
to substitute something conjecturally like the original 
Gothic. To restore in this fashion is to erase whole 
pages of architectural history: it is to substitute cold 
correctness—and very cold, indeed, it often proves—for 
the picturesqueness frequently resulting from the 
chronological presence of several styles in one structure. 

Mr. French lays much stress upon the fact that Geor- 
gian architecture belongs in this country, and that it 
represents the new ideas. But does it belong here? Does 
it represent the new ideas? The earliest church build- 
ings in this country were neither Gothic nor Georgian, 
and for the excellent reasons that, in the first place, 
Gothic buildings were an unattainable luxury in the 
midst of log hut settlements, and, in the second place, 
Georgian architecture was not then in existence. The 
eighteenth century architecture which we call Geor- 
gian was the product of a generation which had practi- 
cally lost its ideals: it represented dull respectability, 
but not an atom of spirituality. When Georgian archi- 
tecture was at the height of its prosperity, England was 
sunk in a materialism that even the Wesleys and White- 


' 
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field could not entirely overcome. Inert stability the 
churches of that century certainly do express; but, with 
the exception of the spires which they sometimes dis- 
play, spiritual aspiration is nowhere evident. And the 
spire, Mr. French does not need to be informed, was 
borrowed from the Gothic. 

Mr. French considers the Gothic a gloomy style, and 
quite out of place in a New England village. Is he not 
confusing the Gothic and the Norman styles just here? 
Gloom is not absent from Norman churches, it may 
freely be admitted; but in perpendicular Gothic, or, 
more properly, Third Pointest, there are no ‘‘gloomy 
vaults,” as he terms them, and, if a Gothic church looks 
out of place in a New England village, it is because the 
architect has not sufficiently considered the setting of 
his building. That atrocity known as ‘‘the wooden 
Gothic” is out of place everywhere; but such New 
England Gothic buildings as the Episcopal churches 
at Ashmont and Cohasset, for example, are quite in 
harmony with their surroundings, and these and many 
more that might be named should serve to show that 
the spirit of Gothic architects is not completely dead, 
as Mr. French rather confidently asserts, but very much 
alive. Oscar Fay ADAMS. 

BOsTon. 


The California Missions. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


In your appreciative notice of ‘‘In and Out of the Old 
Missions,’”’ in your issue of December 21, you say, ‘‘It is 
high time an authoritative, unprejudiced, up-to-date 
account of the ‘California missions should be made avail- 
able.’ This remark suggests a story which I beg leave 
to tell. A few years ago there lived in Santa Barbara 
one H. C. Ford. He was a good deal of a scientist, an 
artist who did good work, and an archeologist whose 
studies were wide and deep. His interest was naturally 
drawn to the California missions. He visited them all. 
In an artistic way he reproduced them where they had 
fallen into decay, and painted them. These paintings 
attracted considerable attention at the time, and the 
full series were purchased, I believe, by John M. Forbes 
of Milton. This task done, he set about exploring the 
history of these missions. The labor was long and pa- 


tient, but the result was a manuscript of two ample 


volumes. With this he came East to find a publisher. 
He had two copies of his manuscript, one a rough script 
copy which he left with me; the other, type-written for 
publishers’ eyes. He went to New York to negotiate 
for its publication; but he was in very poor health, and 
before the details of publication could be settled he died. 
His wife wrote me from Santa Barbara that she should 
try to do nothing with the manuscript. 

I cannot but think this failure to secure publication 
was a serious loss to the lettered world. As artist and 
as archeologist, all will see Mr. Ford was peculiarly 
qualified for this task. He was a man, too, of thorough 
mind, a writer of grace and dignity, of broad views and 
generous sympathies. His pages glowed with enthusiasm 
as he told of the dauntless heroism and tireless devotion 
by which those missions were founded. The loss, how- 
ever, may not be irrevocable. That type-written manu- 
script probably still exists. With my own rough origi- 
nal something might be done, and I send out this word, 
faintly hoping it may catch the eye of some one whose 
interest may tempt to enterprise, and with proffer of 
whatever help my acquaintance with his wife and many 
of his friends might enable me to give. 

A. W. JACKSON. 
50 LAKE AVENUE, MELROSE, Mass. 
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The Creed of a Critic. 
BY HENRY GOODWIN SMITH. 
A rich and buoyant faith in God and confidence in truth —Curyne. 
Combining the scientific brain and the religious soul.—SABATIER. 
Faith in Christ is again clothed in the garment of antique mythology.—PFLEIDERER. 


The “Gospel of the Infancy”’ of- Jesus formed no part of the early preaching of the 
gospel.—LoxsTEIn. . 


How didst Thou enter this fair life of ours? 
Was it with marvels that fulfil the dreams 
Of demi-gods endued with magic powers? 
A halo o’er the misty record gleams: 
The iris-lights and throbbing shadows vary: 
Locked is the secret in the heart of Mary. 


Faint is the chorus now of seraphs’ strain, 
Dim the fair vision that was once the hope: 
This is an age when angels sing in vain: 
ete and devils fade into a trope. 
orth from the shifting phantasies of night 
We march unto the noon-day mark of light. 


‘Thou camest down from heaven? Where is heaven? 
Where may we look to find the Father’s throne? 
Is it in Vega or the Pleiads seven, 
Or where the Northern Pivot turns alone? 
Vain is our search. ‘The City in the Skies 
Descends to earth ere its fair walls arise. 


Blest is our turning from the Orient page; 

Pure is the instinct that rejects the dream; 

Holy the quest that seeks in every age 

The symbols of the lights that ever stream; 
Feeble the faith that may not see them shine 
Save in a dim-reflected past in Palestine. 


All our impatience with the inexact, 
All the relentless search for certain truth, 
All the keen scrutiny of ancient fact,— 
Scornings of science for the dreams of youth,— 
These are Thy stern awakenings to life. 
God of the fiery Pillar, haste the strife! 


Let the long centuries drop their heavy curtain 
O’er scenes of an impenetrable age: 
Father of Lights! _ Thy life in us is certain: 
It rests not on the reading of a page. 
The legend fades upon the Syrian scroll, 
‘Thy living Word inspires the living soul. 


Light of our lives, our Master and our brother: 
Born in our mould and suffering human ban; 
One with our nature, ours and not another, 
Shewing the Father in the perfect man,— 
Come as thou wilt! We may not know the way 
Of the sun-rising, yet we hail the Day! 


Liberal Christianity in the Connecticut Valley. 


BY REV. PRESERVED SMITH. 


EL, 


At this time, four years from its organization, the 
association had ten members. It felt itself not only 
strong in numbers, but in ability. Its meetings, usually 
four in a year, were punctually attended, and were em 
inently useful, being much occupied with discussions on 
subjects then interesting the Christian public. Atten 
tion was also given to Biblical criticism, to the compo 
sition of sermons, and to pastoral duties. ‘To me, who 
was then young in my profession, these discussions and 
criticisms were a theological school. ‘This association, 
then and in subsequent years, was a working body. 
Its members did not come together to amuse each other 
by retailing ministerial and parish gossip, but to con- 
tribute each his part to render the meetings replete with 
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edification and substantial good. It is with peculiar 
pleasure that I recall to mind those pleasant ministerial 
interviews, from which I ever returned to my field of 
labor and duty refreshed in spirit, strengthened in faith, 
and encouraged in pastoral work.* 

It is pertinent in this place to make particular mention 
of Rev. Mr. Field of Charlemont, who joined this associa- 
tion in 1826, after having suffered severely under the 
enforcement of clerical discipline inflicted upon him 
by his orthodox brethren. When he was in fellowship 
with them, he was highly esteemed for his theological 
attainments and Christian work, and was ever regarded 
by them as their orator. He was a man of original 
and inquisitive mind, or he could not, under so many 
difficulties, have felt his way out of the fog of Calvinistic 
dogmas into the clear light of rational truth. As soon 
as a change in his views was suspected, he was excluded 
from their ministerial fellowship, and finally excom- 
municated from their body. He seemed to enjoy the 
freedom resulting from his new relation. Few, if any, 
- in the present age have made greater sacrifices in main- 
taining what he believed to be the true doctrine of Christ. 
The treatment received from his former brethren served 
to alienate a large majority of his society, with whom 
he had labored many years acceptably, and in their 
affection, which resulted in his dismission. Thus many 
old friendships were ruptured, and uncharitable feelings, 
to his discomfort and injury, were cherished by bigoted 
and prejudiced minds. 

It will thus be seen that the independent position that 
the early members of this association took required 
no small degree of moral courage. It was the love of 
truth and the enjoyment of free thought which 
braced them to bear much undeserved and uncharita- 
ble criticism from opposing sects, and ‘‘to have 
their names cast out as evil.”” Some of them suffered 
much in having their first and united parishes invaded 
by interlopers, who sounded the alarm of heresy and 
drew followers after them. Such and similar trials were 
then the price to be paid for maintaining a cause dear 
to every lover of religious freedom, and from which the 
younger brethren of the present day are in a good meas- 
ure exempt. 

About this period several societies of our faith almost 
simultaneously came into existence in Northampton, 
Greenfield, and Keene, N.H., and have approved to 
be ‘‘the pillar and ground of the truth.’ They were 
supplied with able pastors,—namely, Bailey, Hall, 
and Sullivan,—who were able and competent to lead 
their respective flocks with ‘‘knowledge and under- 
standing.” Their memories will ever be fraternally 
cherished. , 

The societies in Brattleboro, Montague, and Chicopee, 
were of a subsequent date, and were, like the preceding, 
secessions from those of a rigid theology, where that lib- 
erty, with which Christ makes his followers free, could 
not be enjoyed. 

Small societies also came into being in Shelburne, 
Charlemont, Heath, Cummington, Leverett, and Ver- 
non, Vt., and for a while gave promise of growing to a 
sustaining life, but, owing to causes which are not difficult 
to explain, were doomed to disappoint the expectations 
of their founders. There has ever been with us too 


* These meetings were held in turn at the members’ houses, the guests spending the 
night. Of course steam and trolley cars were unknown until long after the association 
organized, but the ministers drove valiantly over the hills to Rowe or Warwick, or 
down to Hadley or Northampton, as the meeting might be appointed. It was an arduous 
time for the minister’s wife when her turn came to entertain the “ Association,” and also 
for the minister’s boys, who acted as hostlers for the visitors’ horses. The records show 
that the evening session was usually adjourned to “meet at sunrise” the next morning, 
even at seasons when the sun rose at five or six o’clock. With unflinching e min- 
isters were up and reassembled at these early hours, before breakfast, to continue their 
serious discussions —M. P. W. S. 
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much reliance upon the efficacy of the truth, acting on 
the belief that it is mighty and will prevail. Nothing 
good can prevail unless it receives appropriate culture 
and support. ‘Truth that exerts no influence, no power, 
is profitless. 

Time would not allow me to name all who have been 
and are members of this association, and are enrolled 
on its records. Up to this date, 1869, there have been 
fifty-six ministers, who, for a longer or shorter period, 
have been connected with this body, and have contrib- 
uted to its usefulness and to extend its influence. A 
large majority have, and do now, hold a good rank in 
their profession, having enjoyed the advantages and 
discipline of a collegiate and theological education as 
preparatory to their sacred office. Six have been hon- 
ored with a doctorate, and others have, no doubt, been 
equally deserving of the same honor. 

It may be proper to state why the founders of this 
association were induced to give it the name ‘‘Evan- 
gelical.”’; On this point I can speak from personal 
knowledge. They wished to be distinguished from those 
sects and denominations who lay great stress on human 
creeds as the basis of Christian doctrine and fellowship, 
and who, on this ground, claim to be evangelical, which 
in fact is a great misnomer... The founders of this as- 
sociation wished it to be distinctly understood that they 
made the Bible, which is ‘‘the religion of Protestants,” 
their only authority in faith and practice. They thought 
that they were thus justified in assuming this qualifying 
term. Most certainly what Christ and the apostles 
taught, uncorrupted by the mixture of human inven- 
tions, is the true evangelical doctrine. This is the plat- 
form on which it was designed that thjs association 
should rest. To the founders Christ was the only Lord 
and Master, and in their relation to him as ministers 
they regarded themselves as brethren. It is devoutly 
to be hoped that the future members of this clerical 
body may never swerve from this foundation of the 
apostles and prophets, ‘‘Jesus Christ himself being the 
chief corner-stone.”’ 

It may be proper also in this connection to notice the 
aid of the press in liberalizing the public mind. It was 
in 1819, the year that this association was formed, that 
the celebrated sermon of Dr. Channing, preached in 
Baltimore at the ordination of. Rev. Mr. Sparks , had 
an extensive circulation, having passed several editions, 
and exerted surpassing influence in awakening free in- 
quiry. The Christian Disciple, afterward changed to 
the Christian Examiner, was commenced about this 
time. The Unitarian Miscellany, edited by Rev. Mr. 
Sparks, did much in the liberal cause. In 1821 the 
Christian Register was started, and has done a good 
work. There was an able discussion on Calvinistic 
doctrine between Dr. Woods of Andover Seminary and 
Dr. Ware, Sr., of Cambridge, which did much to expose 
the fallacy of those doctrines. There also appeared a 
small tract entitled ‘‘The True Messiah exalted,” which 
took a plain Bible view of the subject, and was addressed 
to those who could not appreciate learned criticism. Dr, 
Noah Worcester’s ‘‘Bible News” did much good service. 
In this village* there was published a few years a weekly 
paper called The Christian Freeman. ‘This paper, though 
of humble pretensions, exerted no small influence in this 
region. Its religious and literary articles were contributed 
mostly by the members of this association. Not long after 
this, the series of Unitarian tracts commenced, which has 
given efficient aid to the liberal cause and Christian piety. 
The above publications imparted an enlightening influ- 
ence, and did much in their day for the spread of liberal 

* Greenfield. 
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Christianity in this valley as well as in other sections 
of the country. 

In conclusion permit me to observe that it is with emo- 
tions of fervent gratitude to the Supreme Preserver of my 
life that I am permitted, as the only survivor of the four 
original members of this association, to witness this 
occasion, which commemorates the fiftieth anniversary 
of its existence. During this half century, what changes 
have come over our country, and indeed over the 
world, so much so that we seem to be inhabiting an- 
other planet! I feel myself to be a link between the 
past and the present. My recollection carries me back 
to usages and customs that marked New England so- 
ciety in former days, of which the present age is ig- 
norant and has little conception, when especially 
the clerical costume, thought to be indispensable, dis- 
tinguished the profession from every other walk in life. 

On no part of my past ministry do I look with more 
satisfaction than on its connection with this associa- 
tion, and my humble efforts to promote its usefulness. 
It is to be supposed that I must have an ardent desire 
that its course in the future may be as prosperous and 
useful as it has been in the past, and even more so; that 
it ever be the nursery of an enlightened faith and a 
healthful piety; that no acrimonious discussions dis- 
tract its peace or impair its influence, but that it be the 
centre of ministerial life and activity and fraternal love, 
and that it may survive many future generations, and 
long have a name and a praise in the Connecticut Valley. 

Mr. Smith gives this list of names of members and 
dates of their joining the association :— 

In June, 1830, Rev. G. W. Hosmer was settled at 
Northfield, and Rev. John Fessenden was settled at 
Deerfield to fill the place made vacant by the resignation 
of Dr. Willard on account of his blindness. Mr. Hosmer 
and Mr. Fessenden became members the following 
autumn. In 1831 Rev. William A. Whitwell of Walpole, 
N.H., became a member; in 1832 Rev. Addison Brown 
of Brattleboro, Rev. Oliver Stearns of Northampton, 
and Rev. William LI. Stearns of Rowe; in 1837 Rev. 
Oliver C. Everett of Northfield; in 1838 Rev. John 
Parkman of Greenfield; in 1840 Rev. Crawford Nightin- 
gale, then preaching in Shelburne and Charlemont, 
later in Chicopee; in 1841 Rev. John S. Dwight of North- 
ampton; in 1843 Rev. Rufus Ellis of Northampton; 
in 1846 Rev. A. M. Bridge of Bernardston and Rev. 
John F. Moors of Deerfield, also Rev. William H. Hadley 
of Montague; in 1847 Rev. F. McIntire of Brattleboro 
and Rev. G. F. Clark of Warwick; in 1849 Rev. William 
C. Tenney of Northfield; in 1851 Rev. G. F. Simmons 
of Springfield, Rev. S. Barber, of Rowe, Rev. Thomas 
Weston of Bernardston; in 1853 Rev. E. Nute of Chic- 
opee, Rev. Francis Tiffany of Springfield, Rev. C. Brad- 
ford of New Salem, and Rev. N. Whitman, retired clergy- 
man of Deerfield; in 1854, Rev. Solon Bush of Brattle- 
boro, Rev. W. P. Tilden of Walpole, and Rev. I. S. Lin- 
coln of Rowe; in 1855 Rev. Abra Jackson of Warwick, 
Rev. John Willard, residence unknown, and Rev. William 
Silsbee of Northampton; in 1857 Rev. G. A. Williams, 
retired minister of Deerfield; in 1859 Rev. John Murray 
of Northfield; in 1860 Rev. James K. Hosmer of Deer- 
field; in 1865 Rev. Frederick Frothingham of Brattle- 
boro and Rev. James Eastwood, Universalist pastor of 
the same place, also Rev. Charles Noyes of Northfield; 
in 1866 Rev. Charles Canfield of Bernardston and Rev. 
Charles Humphreys of Springfield. Other attendants, 
tho for some reason their names do not appear on 
the of members, were Rev. Francis Williams of Brat- 
tleboro, Rev. J. B. Green of Bernardston, and Rev. 


Mr. Ranney of Montague. 
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For the Christzan Register. 


Edward Everett Hale. 


BY FB. BACON, 


With knightly honor, tender, strong, and brave, } 
Full well he fought for freedom and the right. 

And freely of his charity he gaye 

To wayworn sinners whom he sought to save, 
Because their souls were precious in His sight. 
And so, when Churchmen scorned his honored name, 
He heeded not, heedless of praise or blame, 
Striving to save the Christian’s cause from shame. 
But not a Christian? Star of Bethlehem, ge <% 
Shine forth once more, to lighten all our creeds. 
Saviour, look down, and bless the man of deeds, 
Whose perfect faith looks up to thee from them. 
Father forgive. Thy grace to all impart, 

And bid thy Spirit live within each loyal heart, 


Senator Beveridge and the Minister’s Faith. 


BY REV. EDWIN HOBBS. 


In a recent article on ‘‘The Young Man and the Pulpit”’ 
in the Saturday Evening Post Senator Beveridge insists 
that a minister must have absolute, unswerving faith 
in the gospel he preaches. A strong belief, sufficient 
to make him trust in Christ for his soul’s salvation and 
forsake every worldly opportunity for the ministry of 
the word, is not enough. There must be no shadow of 
doubt lingering in his mind. ‘‘Any man,” says the 
senator, ‘‘who assumes to teach the Christian faith, and 
yet in his own secret heart questions that faith him- 
self, commits a sacrilege every time he enters the pulpit.” 
Instances are cited of certain high-grade ministers, one 
of whom ‘‘had already won a distinguished reputation 
in New York and the New England States for his elo- 
quence and piety,’”’ who appear to be guilty of that 
sacrilege. They were asked certain questions in regard 
to the personality of God, the incarnation of Christ, 
and the immortality of the soul, and, instead of replying 
with the assurance of the dogmatist, stated the Christian 
position fairly, frankly pointing out its difficulties as well 
as its strong points. And the question is asked, ‘‘How 
could such priests of ice warm the souls of men? How 
could such apostles of interrogation convert the world ?”’ 

There is nothing novel in the announcement that a 
preacher must be very positive. ‘‘Don’t preach your 
doubts” is a common piece of advice given to beginners 
at ordination councils. Moody was asked: ‘‘How can 
I make people believe the Bible?” and flashed back the 
reply, ‘‘Believe it yourself.” In his early days he had 
been a successful salesman, and had found out, as others 
of the craft have done, that goods are not sold by dis- 
cussing their merits, but by asserting them,—thinking 
and believing for people rather than requiring them to 
think and believe for themselves. It is undeniable that 
with most people belief is the product of contagion rather 
than rational conviction. The confident assertion of 
one who knows, or believes he does, will carry more weight 
with the multitude than the most cogent reasoning of 
one who invites his hearers to decide for themselves. 

But, in spite of much respectable opinion, we must 
remind ourselves that the principle is a vicious one, and 
lends itself much more freely to error than to truth. 
Mohammed won by the contagion of his personal as- 
surance. Peter the Hermit led Europe astray in the 
crusades by the same process. All leaders of false faith 
have built up their temples of error with such a scaffold. 
It is the secret of Dowie’s success, as of Joseph Smith’s 
and, perhaps, Mrs. Eddy’s. It is the curse of the market- 
place, the bane of politics, and the violator of justice, 
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The insurance agent and book convasser work themselves 
into an illusive confidence to sell their worthless wares, 
and the lawyer carries away a jury and perverts justice 
by the loud assertion of lies. 

Should the Christian preacher put himself in com- 
petition with all the fanatics and impostors in the world 
by attempting the propagation of his faith according 
to their methods? 
numerical returns. Senator Beveridge says :— 

‘‘More men and women to-day would rather believe 
in the few fundamentals of the Christian religion than 
have any other gift that lavish fortune could bestow 
upon them. But these millions want to believe: they do 
not want to argue or be argued at. They want to be- 
lieve so utterly that their faith may amount to knowl- 
edge. Doubtings are disquieting. We want certainty, 
we laymen.” 

These millions, it appears, want to have a certainty 
of faith by absorbing it from the preacher without the 
mental effort necessary to acquire it by intelligent 
process. In spite of the alleged anxiety for it, no serious 
attempt by prayer, obedience, study, sacrifice of worldly 
pursuits, is made to get it legitimately. As the Catholic 
expects his priest to negotiate his salvation, so the 
Protestant expects his preacher to negotiate his faith. 
For the laymen it is to be absorbed out of the fulness of 
the preacher’s unquestioning heart. 

This demand no Christian pastor has a right to meet. 
It is rather his duty to train his people in a sense of their 
own intellectual responsibility. They must be taught 
to think for themselves. Only as the Christian Church 
develops a thinking, reasoning, discriminating constitu- 
ency will it ever conquer the ghastly errors which de- 
lude the world. No thoughtful Christian teacher can 
pretend to such absolute certainty as the pulpit’s 
lay advisers are accustomed to demand. A famous 
Methodist bishop, after a brilliant argument for immor- 
tality, remarked, ‘‘This represents our faith, not our 
knowledge.” All Christian scholars worthy of the name 
recognize the fact that God, in his wisdom, has not pro- 
vided evidence reaching to the point of certainty. It is 
sufficient, and more than sufficient, to live and die by; 
but we walk by faith, and not by sight. We believe, and 
therefore speak. When the Christian minister under- 
takes to assert his doctrines with the positiveness of 
scientific demonstration, he may win an easy following; 


but he is going beyond his commission and preparing . 


the way for a sceptical reaction on the one hand and a 
far-reaching imposture on the other. 

Senator Beveridge, in a quotation from James Whit- 
comb Riley, points out how a young minister can secure 
the absolute confidence expected. 

“Just believe. Don’t argue about it, don’t question it. 
Simply say, ‘I believe.’ Next day you will find your- 
self believing a little less feebly, and finally your faith 
will be absolute, certain, and established.” 

That is to say, a young minister, with a trained mind 
and keen conscience, facing the facts precisely as they 
are known, having in his mind all the possible evidence, 
and finding that his Maker has left a slight margin of 
questioning which must be intended for some useful 
purpose, nevertheless is to ignore the fact and proceed 
to extinguish that margin by an act of will, compelling 
his mind to render judgment, not according to the evi- 
dence, but according to the requirements of his pro- 
fession. This may be good legal counsel: it may be 
senatorial practice. But, if the ministry came to tamper 
with its own intellectual integrity in this way, how much 
weight would its decisions ultimately have on a thought- 
ful world? It is the ‘‘apostles of interrogation” who 
give respectability to the opinions of the ministry. If 
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preachers should all become dogmatic, lawyers and sen- 
ators would justly blame them for dishonesty or shallow- 
ness. ‘ 

If a broker should eliminate all doubt in his own mind 
concerning a given security by an act of will that he might 
the more easily sell the stock, he would hardly be called 
an honest man. Should the morals of the pulpit be lower 
than those of the stock exchange? 

Cuicaco, IL. 


A January Twilight. 


The air is starred with snowy flakes, 
The spruces prick the sky, 

And not a lonely pine-tree breaks 
The silence with a sigh. 


Between the wastes of level white 
And the cloud-drift dim and gray, 

In tassellings of tender light 
Beauty consoles the day. 


They lose full many a scene like this 
Who flee our winter rude, 
As hearts that turn from sorrow miss 
Its hushed beatitude. 
—Katharine Lee Bates, in Congregationahst. 


Our Obligations To Max Mueller. 


BY H. M. SELBY. 


In medieval maps of the world Jerusalem occupies 
the central place, not as the result of any geographical 
investigations made by the map drawers, but in accord- 
ance with a preconceived theory; namely, that the Holy 
Land was the central point of the world’s history, and 
therefore that the chief town of the Holy Land must be 
the centre of the world. The maps are, in fact, typical 
of the whole medizval system of thought. Just as in 
them Jerusalem occupies the central place, so in medi- 
eval times the Hebrew language and the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures formed the basis of all learning. No science was 
investigated with unbiassed mind: the intellect was always 
hampered by the supposed obligation to force all theories, 
even all facts, into conformity with the Bible. It is a 
well-known story how, little by little, and with hard 
struggles in which many martyrs fell, natural science 
was freed from bondage. It is perhaps not so fully 
realized that the studies of philology and mythology 
have also required emancipation. Now that school-boys 
and school-girls talk glibly of the Primitive Aryan tongue, 
and would scout the notion of any affinity between the 
Hebrew and the English languages, while the mention 
of nature myths does not greatly perturb even the most 
rigidly orthodox, we are apt to forget that there was 
a time not so very remote when Hebrew was regarded 
as the parent of all other languages, and Greek myths - 
were looked on as perverted Bible stories. The libera- 
tion of philology and mythology from this Hebrew 
thraldom is mainly due to Sanskrit scholars; but, per 
haps just because of the rapid spread of their ideas, 
our obligations to these scholars are but little recognized. 
More particularly is this the case with Max Miiller, to 
whom our gratitude is especially due. . Because some 
of his derivations are disputed, because he is inclined to 
see a sun myth in every legend, because he over-estimates 
the part played by ‘‘disease of language’’ in the evolution 
of mythology, his work is sometimes described as ‘“‘super- 
seded.” It might reasonably be disputed whether, even 
from the so-called ‘‘obsolete” points of his teaching, there . 
is not a great deal to be learnt, whether the anthropo- 
logical school has come even as near as the nature myth 
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school to finding ‘‘the key to all the mythologies,” 
whether the ‘‘disease of language’ hypothesis itself is 
quite as absurd as Mr. Andrew Lang would have us be- 
lieve; but, granting, for the sake of argument, that Max 
Miiller’s theories are as unworthy of consideration as 
his most contemptuous critics declare, he would still 
deserve our undying gratitude for bidding us seek the 
cognates of our words in Sanskrit, not in Hebrew, the 
more primitive forms of Greek myths, not in the Bible, 
but in the Vedas, and thereby forever removing the 
studies with which his name is associated from the do- 
main of authority to that of scientific investigation. 

““Yes,”’ it may be said, ‘‘that is indeed a service that 
outweighs any errors in detail; but the honor of it belongs 
to all Sanskrit scholars, why single out one scholar for 
especial gratitude?’ To this we answer: Our gratitude 
is indeed due to all Sanskrit scholars for putting the stud- 
ies of philology and mythology on a rational basis; but 
to Max Miiller we are under a further obligation, for to 
him it is mainly due that the new learning so rapidly 
passed the boundaries of the academic work and be- 
came diffused among the general reading public. While 
even the names of other philologists and mythologists 
are, as a rule, only known to students, and their works 
are read only by specialists, the name of Max Miiller 
is familiar to every one with the smallest pretensions to 
culture, and his books were eagerly read, as they came 
out, by the majority of educated people. 

To what does Max Miiller owe this unique position? 

Certainly not to popularizing. His books are ‘‘stiff”’ 
reading, and for their complete comprehension require 
the knowledge of several languages. 

To his literary merits? In part, no doubt. There is 
a peculiar charm about his writings, owing partly to the 
poetical cast of his mind, which sheds a glow over what- 
ever subject he is treating, partly to his style, which is 
clear and beautiful to a degree that would be remarkable 
even in one who was using his own language, and is quite 
marvellous in one who is working in a foreign tongue 
and had reached manhood before setting foot in England. 

But most of all his position is due to the fact that 
his writing is instinct with life. When he writes of the 
derivation of a word, of the interpretation of a myth, one 
feels that, to him, this was no dead matter, mere words 
written down on paper, but something connected with 
the living universe and human life; and the reason one 
feels thus is, doubtless, because all his studies had, in 
truth, a wider aim than the attainment of dilettante 
scholarship, that aim being to know mankind. This 
aim he kept in view from the beginning of his career to 
the end. In the essay on ‘‘Comparative Mythology,” 
written as long ago as 1856, he says that such studies 
as his enable men ‘‘to obey the Delphic commandment, 
‘Know thyself’; for we have gone beyond the idea of 
individual men to that of collective humanity. .. . The 
history of the world, or, as it is called, ‘Universal His- 
tory,’ has laid open new avenues of thought, and it has 
enriched our language with a word which never passed 
the lips of Socrates or Plato or Aristotle—mankind.” 
And we find the same note in one of his latest books— 
“Contributions to the Study of Comparative Mythology,” 
—where he speaks of his later works, the ‘‘Translation of 
Kant,” ete., as ‘“‘completing my study of mankind.” 

But we have not exhausted our obligations to Max 
Miiller when we have enumerated his services to phil- 
ology and mythology. He has also done much to widen 
our view of religion. It is mainly to his exertions that 
we owe that inestimable series of ‘‘Sacred Books of the 
East,’’ which enables every one who will take the trouble 
to know the main teaching of all the chief religions of 
the world. In the translations he of course had the co- 
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operation of other scholars; but he himself did the edi- 
torial work, and contributed to the series a beautiful 
rendering of some Vedic hymns. Besides this, by his 
lectures on the Indian Schools of Philosophy, his Hibbert 
Lectures, ‘‘India: What can it Teach Us?” and other 
works, he has done much to make us acquainted with 
Indian systems of religion and philosophy. 

To estimate the value of such services we need only 
compare the tone now adopted with regard to non- 
Christians with that used before so much was known 
about,them. If we now hear any one expressing doubt 
as to whether ‘‘the heathen”’ will be ‘‘saved,”’ it strikes 
us not only as intolerant, but as out of date,—a sure sign 
of the prevalence of wider views. 

But of course there are many others besides Max Miiller 
to whom we owe a better knowledge of non-Christian 
beliefs: there are fewer, though happily there are some 
whose writings display so wide a spirit. One is some- 
times inclined to feel a little disappointed in the results 
of the study of comparative religion. Of course it is 
well to realize that non-Christians have some knowledge 
of truth; but is it well always to try other religions by 
a Christian standard, to praise only the points in which 
they resemble Christianity, condemning, or, at best, dis- 
regarding those in which they differ from it? Some few 
students of comparative religion, among whom Max 
Miller holds a prominent place, point out what seems 
to some of us a more excellent way, bidding us dwell 
more on those good points of other religions that differ 
from Christianity than on those that resemble it, in the 
hope that thus, by a combination of what is good in each 
religion, we may in due time form a perfect faith. Max 
Miller concludes his Hibbert Lectures by giving his 
idea of the contribution that each of the chief religions 
could make to the faith of the future. He has been 
comparing researches into the history of religions to ex- 
cavations made with a view to finding the foundations 
of a temple. 

“‘T hope the time will come,” he continues, ‘‘when the 
subterraneous area of human religion will be rendered 
more and more accessible, .. . and that the science of 
religion, which at present is but a desire and a seed, will 
in time become a fulfilment and a plenteous harvest. 

‘‘When that time of harvest has come, when the deepest 
foundations of all the religions of the world have been 
laid free and restored, who knows but that those very 
foundations may serve once more, like the catacombs, 
or like the crypts beneath our old cathedrals, as a place 
of refuge for those who, to whatever creed they may 
belong, long for something better, purer, older, and 
truer than what they can find in the statutable sacrifices, 
services, and sermons of the days in which their lot on 
earth has been cast, some who have learnt to put away 
childish things, call them genealogies, legends, miracles, 
or oracles, but who cannot part with the childlike faith 
of their heart. 

‘Though leaving much behind of what is worshipped 
or preached in Hindu temples, in Buddhist viharas, in 
Mohammedan mosques, in Jewish synagogues, and 
Christian churches, each believer may bring down with 
him into that quiet crypt what he values most,—his own 
pearl of great price: 

‘The Hindu his innate disbelief in this world, his un- 
hesitating belief in another world; 

‘The Buddhist his perception of an eternal law, his 
submission to it, his gentleness, his pity; 

‘The Mohammedan, if nothing else, at least his so- 
briety ; , 

“The Jew his clinging, through good and evil days, 
to the one God, who loveth righteousness, and whose 
name is, ‘I Am’; ar 
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‘The Christian, that which is better than all, if those 
who doubt it would only try it; our love of God, call 
Him what-you like, the infinite, the invisible, the immor- 
tal, the father, the highest self, above all, and through 
all, and in all, manifested in our love of man, our love 
of the living, our love of the dead, our living and undying 
love. 

‘That crypt, though as yet but small and dark, is 
visited even now by those few who shun the noise of 
many voices, the glare of many lights, the conflict of 
many opinions. Who knows but that in time it will 
grow wider and brighter, and that the crypt of the past 
may become the church of the future?” 

It is in the spirit which breathes through this beautiful 
passage that Max Miiller has treated the religions and 
philosophies of India. We may especially note the em- 
phasis he lays on the abstract character of later Hindu 
thought, so different from the personal ideas of Chris- 
tianity. 

And yet, though he writes so sympathetically of these 
philosophical systems,—the sympathy perhaps arising 
from some affinity between the Hindu and the German 
mind,—Max Miiller always spoke of Christianity as ‘‘our 
own” religion, and habitually attended Christian ser- 
vices. His attitude was as far as possible removed from 
that of the soul in Tennyson’s ‘‘Palace of Art,’’ who 
says to herself — 

“T sit as God, holding no form or creed, 
But contemplating all.” 

To have no religion of one’s own, that, surely, to Max 
Miller would have seemed the same sort of error as the 
substitution of cosmopolitanism for patriotism. His 
width of view arose, not from any doubt as to the reality 
of religion, but, rather from a sense of its greatness, the 
depths of the problems it has to solve, the unfathomable 
grandeur of God. ‘‘When we try,” he says, “to form 
an idea of God or of the real nature of life, what are we 
but little children, speaking our first word ?’’* 

When we consider such utterances as this, we feel 
that, of all our great obligations to Max Miller, the very 
greatest is that he has shown us what spirit ought to 
guide all researches into the history of religions,—the 
spirit that is at once bold and reverent. 

Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


A Friendly Word. 


‘If you could see the working of a kind word or an un- 
kind, see its influence filtering through a life, see it brac- 
ing or blighting human energies, what romances, what 
tragedies you would then be able to read! A word of 
cheer, of encouragement, of sympathy, how it will enter 
into a life to brighten and to strengthen it! Its path 
no eye can discern; but it slips in at the ear, finds its 
way up that mysterious staircase that leads to the view- 
less mind, lodges itself in the chamber of memory, and 
at each moment of failing courage or of slackening nerve 
sends a magic spark thrilling through the soul which 
liberates fresh stores of energy for the hard and life- 
long task. Many and many a time the echo of that 
kindly voice, the thought that such an one thought well 
of him, believed in him, trusted him to be brave and 
true, has re-equipped the warrior whose broken armor 
seemed slipping from his shoulders. ‘‘Eye hath not 
seen’; but the word you spoke yesterday, last year, 
ten years ago, may even now be building up character 
and achievement out of some moral material which, 
but for those brief syllables, would have lain strewn and 
scattered on the ground.—R. A. Armstrong. 


* From the address. delivered in Westminster Abbey in 1873, on the day of inter- 
cession for missions (Saint Andrew’s Day, November 3o.) 
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The Pulpit. 
The Book of Life. 


BY REV. LOREN B. MACDONALD. 


And another book was opened, which is the book of life; and the 
dead were judged out of those things which were written in the 
books, according to their works.—REV. xx. 12. 


The ancient belief that God keeps books, and that 
everything that takes place is somewhere recorded, is 
strangely verified by modern science. 

In the first two chapters of the hook of Genesis, for 
example, you will find what was supposed to be the 
Creator’s own account of how he made the world. The 
whole process is there written out, from the beginning 
to the end. If, at the present time, we reject that 
account or regard it as wholly legendary and poetical, 
we do so because we have found another book giving an 
account of creation vastly more authentic and impressive. 
We have discovered that on the earth itself and its 
varied strata, in myriad fossil remains dating back many 
thousands of years, in transformations of species in vege- 
table and animal life, the history of which can be read 
almost as far in the past as life on earth began,—in all 
these we have found that God has written a book, a 
book which it has been the office of modern science to 
open and interpret. The record in Genesis was good 
enough for a people living three thousand years ago, 
but it has been superseded by an infinitely grander record. 
With this splendid book of creation, written in nature 
and life, spread out before them, it seems almost amaz- 
ing that any modern thinkers can accept in any literal 
sense the ancient Hebrew tradition. 

In the book of Revelation and other prophetic writings 
of the Bible there is a belief, more or less clearly defined, 
that God keeps a book of life in which the deeds of men 
are infallibly recorded. This imaginary book of life has 
given place, also, to another and a vastly more wonder- 
ful and important book, wherein, science tells us, every 
deed, and even every thought, of man, is perpetuated in 
an enduring record. 

In a recent work on psychology an authentic instance 
is given of an illiterate servant girl repeating, in the de- 
lirium of a fever, whole passages of the Hebrew language, 
not one word of which ancient tongue she had ever 
acquired by study. Investigation proved that many 
years before she had worked in the family of a professor 


- of Hebrew. She had, doubtless, more than once over- 


heard her employer reading or reciting in this unknown 
language. Through all the intervening years these 
strange words had never come to consciousness until 
brought there by the abnormal conditions of a fever. 
And yet they had remained with her all the time. Where 
had they been recorded? ‘The latest mental science has 
revealed to us something of the wonders of that dim 
unconscious region of the soul where are stored up these 
events and impressions of a lifetime. The subconscious 
self, it is sometimes called—the subconscious self, 
another self besides this waking, conscious self, a self 
rich in recorded lore, vast, unfathomed, accompanying 
every man born into the world, and remaining with him 
from the cradle to the grave. In that subconscious 
self memory is constantly performing her wonderful 
writing, stamping and perpetuating details that stretch 
through the fourscore years or more of a human life- 
time. In that subconscious self habit stereotypes and 
preserves every act of the will and the passing thoughts 
of the mind. Frm that subconscious self strange sug- 
gestions are constantly arising into consciousness; and 
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dim intuitions, mysterious inspirations, ‘‘trailing clouds 
of glory,” give intimations of a personality below con- 
sciousness richer in the recorded history of the past 
than it is possible for us to realize in the clearest moments 
of waking thought and feeling. Did prophet of old ever 
dream of a book of life more wonderful than that? 
Did John on the Island of Patmos, picturing a day of 
judgment when the records would be unrolled and Gcd 
would judge men according to their works, ever conceive 
of an account of human deeds as accurate and infallible 
as that contained in this deeper subconscious self 
which science shows to be the great book-keeper of 
human conduct? We have given up a belief in that 
older conception of God’s book of life; but it is only 
because we have discovered another book of life in the 
very nature of the soul itself, a book from whose records 
of deed and thought man cannot escape in any day of 
judgment either here or hereafter. 

In ancient times, when writing was done on parchment, 
some of the materials were so costly that the same man- 
uscript had to be used again and again for different kinds 
of records. Some of these old scrolls have been found 
on which a chemical application has revealed layer after 
layer of inscriptions, one beneath another. And anti- 
quarians have found in these palimpsest manuscripts 
many a treasure of ancient lore which, but for this in- 
delible quality of the record, would have passed forever 
into oblivion. 

By reason of that which we call memory, the human 
mind itself is a wonderful palimpsest manuscript. You 
talk with an old man whose feet are approaching the goal 
of life. You find him, it is true, living to some extent 
in the present. His senses take in something of the 
world that lies about him. His mind in some degree 
grasps the interests that belong to to-day, and his heart 
goes out to the nearest objects of love and affection. 
But how little of that old man’s life is occupied by these 
objects that are now present. Wipe out the immediate 
impressions of the world about him, stir in him the cur- 
rents of reminiscence, and wonderful are the treasures 
you find written on the deep, mysterious pages of the 
soul. With advancing years memory grows more clear 
and vivid. As the events of the present make less im- 
pression on the senses, the events of the past shine out 
with all the greater distinctness. Experiences of child- 
hood and youth through many long years forgotten 
come forth now with wonderful life and power. .The 
fading outward senses uncover layer after layer on the 
strange palimpsest of the mind. The sphere of the 
conscious self enlarges, taking in more and more of the 
subconscious. A whole lifetime of experience, a whole 
world that had seemed to be dead beyond recovery, 
rises from the grave of oblivion, and the soul lives over 
again that which it had thought to have left behind it 
forever. 

In this subconscious self where memory treasures up 
its stores, are there not fearful possibilities of a coming 
day of judgment? What if some day, when the present 
outward world has faded entirely from the senses, memory 
should bring forward with terrible distinctness every- 
thing that has taken place in our whole past experience! 
All the acts and thoughts of a lifetime, all the good 
deeds and the bad, all the failures and successes, all the 
joys and the sorrows, everything that we have lived 
through in the past comes back again into consciousness 
with startling power. Can we conceive any judgment 
for the deeds done in the body more to be dreaded than 
to be obliged to live over again all we have experienced 
in this earthly existence? Can the contemplation of 
any other kind of judgment fill us with such a longing 
to make the record clean and beautiful? Shall life be 
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made something we would want to live over again, or 
something from which we would shrink with fear and 
aversion? Shall we store up in the subconscious self 
memories that are sweet and fair or memories that are 
painful and bitter? Our every act and thought, it is 
all written down in a great book of life. Somewhere, 
we know not where, whether on the living tissue of the 
brain or in some deep, mysterious region of the soul 
itself, memory is keeping the account, a record that may 
some day confront us radiant with light and joy or 
shadowed with regret and sorrow. 

How does he do it? we sometimes say, as we watch 
the hands of a skilled pianist sweep the keyboard with 
wonderful rapidity and precision. How can he think 
fast enough to strike so many keys at once, one chord 
following another with lightning speed, all uniting in 
one great harmony? In a certain sense he does not do 
it at all; that is, so far as his action is determined by 
conscious thought and will. Long ago the accomplished 
musician has given over to the subconscious self possibly 
nine-tenths of all his work. The movements of his 
fingers, with long-continued practice, have become with 
him a habit, an action very nearly automatic. He can 
play almost without thinking. The great performance 
that he could never be equal to with conscious thought 
and effort is taken up and carried along by that in him 
which lies below all consciousness, a mysterious sub- 
stratum of mind and will the presence of which alone 
makes possible this display of human power. 

The Buddhists believe in a law of retribution whicn they 
call karma. In accordance with this law every deed 
and thought of man is preserved and somewhere atoned 
for. Sometime, either in this present life or in some 
future reincarnation, they must bring their harvest of 
good or ill, and all present pain and sorrow are but the 
penalty paid for misdeeds or evil thoughts located 
somewhere in the long succession of lives through which 
we have been passing. 

What is the truth underlying this principle of karma? 
It is the truth embodied in this strange law of habit. 
To-day a young man drinks of the glass which fires his 
brain. To-morrow that act becomes a habit; while, by 
and by, a besotted drunkard, he is no longer himself, 
but is swayed by a subconscious self over which he has 
little or no control. To-day a man tells a lie with 
conscious purposes. To-morrow that lie becomes a 
habit; and in the coming years, in a character false and 
insincere, a nature incapable of truth, that lie has be- 
come perpetuated in the deep substratum of being. 
‘*Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap,” 
that is the Christian law of karma. Every human life has 
its foundations laid deep in a subconscious life below it. 
Every conscious thought and deed sinks down and gets 
rooted there. In the form of habit or character our 
works live long after they have been performed. We 
cannot escape from that deeper self, the great book of 
life, and all that we have written there. Wherever we 
may go, in the present body or in some distant reincar- 
nation, in the world here or in the world hereafter, the 
habit we have formed will carry its evil with it, our 
character will rise up against us. Our subconscious self 
is not only the great book-keeper, but it is also our in- 
exorable judge. We cannot rise higher than it will let 
us. We shall see no light, experience, no peace, which, 
by force of habit and character, we are incapable of see- 
ing and experiencing. ‘‘Their works do follow them.” 
The vision of a book of life could not have been any 
clearer to the writer of Revelation than it is to the 
thoughtful student of human life to-day, aware as he 
is of a law of retribution, the extent of which the ancient 
prophet could only have vaguely imagined, 
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Experts in hypnotism relate cases like the following 
as of common occurrence: during the hypnotic sleep the 
subject is told to do a certain thing at a certain hour at 
some future time. The subject awakes, never having 
been consciously aware of the command that had been 
given. And yet, at precisely the time appointed, obe- 
dient to an irresistible impulse, he does the very thing 
which in his sleep he had been bidden to do. Somewhere 
below his conscious being that suggestion had been 
abiding. There it was powerful enough to influence 
the will and determine the conduct, overpowering every 
other impulse of the conscious will. 

This hypnotic experiment is but an extreme case of a 
law of mental suggestion of supreme importance in human 
life and conduct. The thought of an act leads to the 
committal of the act. More criminals have been made 
by the reading of coarse novels giving a picture of crime 
than by all other causes combined. Appeal to the im- 
agination with mental pictures of vice, and you have 
planted a seed-thought of evil impulse that is some time 
sure to take root and grow. A thought, a suggestion, 
a thousand examples might be cited to show that what 
we do and what we are can be traced to some ideas lodged 
somewhere in the mysterious subconscious region of the 
soul. The man of upright and stainless life may have 
long ago forgotten the precepts and influences that made 
him what he is. He does not remember the beautiful 
words of instruction or the pictures of a clean and 
wholesome life which, as a boy, he received at his mother’s 
knee. He does not recall the words of noble literature, 
poetry, holy scripture, that in his youth fixed deep in 
his mind the vision of life made true and brave and strong. 
And yet, though forgotten, can any one doubt that those 
words and influences have remained with him in some 
profound, unconscious currents of his being, urging him 
on to the grander endeavor? All deeper study of the 
subconscious self increases immeasurably the value and 
importance of a thought. Thoughts are no longer pass- 
ing waves, flitting over the surface of the mind. Those 
thoughts sink deep below the surface, getting lodged 
somewhere in the profounder springs of will and impulse. 
Thoughts of good all tend to good. More than we im- 
agine, it may be, thoughts of health are constantly 
moving all the organs of the body on in the direction 
of physical strength and vigor. Thoughts of light and 
peace stay with us, making light and peace more possible 
as a goal for the soul’s attainment. Thoughts of beauty 
and holiness are written indelibly in this great book of 
life that underlies our conscious being. With a subtle 
power of suggestiveness our thoughts take root and 
grow. And, whatsoever in our highest moments we may 
pray that our lives may become, that, it behooves us 
to keep before our mental vision in imaginations ever 
divine and fair. 

Have we not all had experiences that indicate the 
presence of another and vastly larger personality than 
that which appears in consciousness? We have sought 
in vain at times for a forgotten word or name: by and by, 
when we have ceased to think of it, the last word or 
name comes forward as if from some source that is 
foreign to ourselves. With strenuous effort we seek to 
solve some problem or make clear in thought some 
course of action. We give it up, and behold, all at once, 
from whence we cannot tell, comes flashing into the mind 
a light that makes all things clear and plain. This 
deeper, richer self that accompanies our conscious self, 
the source of all these strange intuitions and inspira- 
tions, has never yet been fathomed, all our science has 
not yet defined its scope or explained its meaning. 
‘‘The words that I speak unto you I speak not of my- 
self; but the Father that dwelleth in me, he doeth the 
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works,’’ said one who felt the presence of this larger 
self asa constraining power. “I and my Father are one,’ 
he said, as at times he knew himself re-enforced and 
swayed by that deeper life. Surely Jesus was not mis- 
taken in recognizing this subconscious self as the point 
of contact of his conscious soul with the great Over-soul 
in which he lived and had his being. Herein is our life 
permanent, eternal. The years pass, but memory holds 
those years still in its keeping. The acts and achieve- 
ments of a lifetime fill the days and become mere history, 
but in habit and character they find an abiding record. 
Thoughts, ideas, imaginations, crowd the years and 
vanish, but somewhere the impress of them abides, 
guiding conduct and determining happiness. Our life is 
not ephemeral, the thing of a passing day. Grounded 
in the life of the eternal, it was made to last forever. 
Whether 


“Our life is but a sleep and a forgetting: 
The soul that rises with us, our life’s star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 
And cometh from afar,” 


we know not. But we cannot believe that this wonderful 
book of life, with all its living record, will be closed for- 
ever at the grave. The account kept here will go with 
us beyond this ‘‘bank and shoalfof time.” In some 
fairer world the book will be opened, and the “God of 
Things as They Are’’ will give back to the liberated soul 
all that it has earned of light and peace and blessing. 
CoNncorD, Mass. 


Spiritual Life. 


The best help is not to bear the troubles of others for 
them, but to inspire them with courage and energy to 
bear their burdens for themselves and meet the diffi- 
culties of life bravely —Lubbock. 


ed 


The noblest wishes are not noble deeds, 
And he does least who seeks to do the whole; 
Who works the best, his simplest duties heeds; 
Who moves the world, first moves a single soul. 
—C. F. Richardson. 
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‘‘Love.”’ Love is the everlasting worker of miracles. 
When all seems hopeless, and the soul is descending upon 
the road that has no turning, let it be awakened by love, 
and immediately all the forces of the spiritual world con- 
verge upon it to lift it toward God. Love is the savior, 
love is the perpetual wonder of life—Edward Howard 
Griggs. 


If thou art blest, 

Then let the sunshine of thy gladness rest 

On the dark edges of each cloud that lies 

Back in thy brother’s skies. 

If thou art sad, 

Still be thou in thy brother’s gladness glad. 

—Anna E. Hamilton. 

wt 


If our best moods continually dominated our whole 
life, we should all live well. We all mean to live well: 
at least there are times with all of us when we resolve 
to do so,—New Year days, birthdays, and other times. 
It would be well for us if there were some way of per- 
petuating these better moods and living up to these good 
intentions. If a life is to be admirable when finished, 
its periodical good intentions must become strong, self. 
sustaining principles, erg. its every act and ruling 
all its days and hours.—/J. R, Miller. 
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Good News, 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


“Last Lines.” 


No coward soul is mine, 

No trembler is the world’s storm-troubled sphere. 
I see heaven’s glories shine, 

And faith shines equal, arming me from fear. 


O God, within my breast, 
Almighty, ever-present Deity! 
Life, that in me has rest, 
As I—undying Life—have power in thee! 
—Emsly Bronte. 


A Decimal System. 


The metric system, so called, has for a hundred or 
more years met with a steady opposition, silent, but 
none the less effective in England and America. Giron- 
dists of different colors and minds have espoused the 
theory, but the rank and file of Englishmen and Ameri- 
cans have refused even to play with it. Mr. Charles 
Sumner used to please himself by saying that at his 
instance the diameter of a nickel five-cent piece repre- 
sented something in the metric system; but, alas! of a 
million people who put a nickel into a slot or pay a trolley 
conductor with it, not one knows or cares whether it 
be a millimetre wide or a kilometre. Simply they will 
have nothing to do with the metric system. 

When the original French commission presented its 
final report to the great Napoleon, they ended with ex- 
pressing the wish and hope that the world, then pretty 
badly divided, might be really united. It would hardly 
do to say that the distinguished learned men offered a 
prayer for this purpose, for prayer was not much in 
their line. But they did express the hope that the world 
might be united under the sway of one emperor, whose 
name was to be Napoleon, in the use of one language, 
which was to be the French language, and of one system 


“OF WEIGHTS AND MEASURES.”’ 


This hope has not yet been accomplished. Even the 
manufacturers and machinists of France itself, while 
they comply with the statutes of their country so far 
as to use metre-sticks instead of yard-sticks, in the ar- 
rangements of their machinery and mills satisfy them- 
selves and their workmen with the old measures and 
the old language. And the machinists and manufact- 
urers of England and America will not use the French 
methods, even in form. 

A movement more practical has developed itself in 
England, in which men of science who understand the 
theories and men of method who understand perform- 
ance, and apparently a good many idealists who seek 
for harmony and unity everywhere, have engaged. I 
am writing these lines because a representative of these 
gentlemen is now in America, and what he has to say 
will interest intelligent American readers. 

To use an epigram which is now familiar, the effort 
and hope of these gentlemen rests in evolution rather 
than in revolution. Instead of destroying everything 
which is, they hope to begin with something which is, 
and to work out from it practically into something 
which may be. Everybody who understands English 
knows what the word “inch” means. The inch enters 
very largely into our combinations of measures, and, 
if we knew it, into our system of weights. Perhaps the 
most simple of the reforms proposed by this society is 
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the marking distinctly of the decimal multiples of the 
inch on your foot rules and measuring tapes, while the 
old multiples by twelve are still continued. On a yard- 
stick, for instance, ten inches would be distinctly marked, 
twenty inches would be distinctly marked, and thirty 
inches, while the yard-stick might still indicate a half- 
yard, or the quarter-yard. You can carry in your pocket, 
indeed, as a sort of metric object-lesson, a little square 
cup which contains a cubic inch. With only a slight 
change in local legislation the pint and quart and gallon 
now in use could be conformed to decimal multiples of 
the cubic inch. The old names could be retained. As 
we now speak of a wine gallon or a milk gallon, we 
should speak of the new gallon which was based on this 
well-established centre. If by some happy legislation, 
not specially ingenious, the quart of dry measure and 
the quart of wet measure could be made the same, a 
good deal would be gained in practical life. 

This is no place to discuss the curious detail which 
the English society brings forward by way of showing 
its hopes, not to say its expectations, of what may come 
if you begin squarely with the inch, a measure known 
and recognized now by half the civilized world, if not 
by the whole. 

On the other hand, those of us who have children, or 
indeed have studied at school ourselves, know very well 
what a hotch-potch is made of the present habits,—one 
does not say present system, for there is no system. 
Any schoolmaster of average intelligence will confess 
to you that half the time given in our schools to what 
is called the study of arithmetic is really given to 
study and practice on the tables of weights and 
measures. 

Q. John, if there are seven hundred and thirty men 
in a regiment, if there are eight companies in a regiment, 
and three men in each company are set to pick out three 
quarters of a bushel and grind them at the rate of two 
pints and a quarter a day, how much will they be worth 
in silver if gold is sold in the market at eighteen dollars 
an ounce? 

This is an unexaggerated invention of the sort of ques-~ 
tion with which the arithmetics are half full. 

Of which the result in active life, after John has mar- 
ried the sweetheart whom he met at school, and they 
have three or four children, is that Amanda has to send 
to the druggist for the drops which are put into Octavia’s 
milk in the morning; and what Amanda knows is that 
three teaspoonfuls make a tablespoonful, and that two 
tablespoonfuls mean a wineglass-ful, and that a wine- 
glass is a gill, and that four gills make a pint (or, over 
the banister, ‘‘Dear John, do six gills make a pint, or 
do four gills make a pint?’’) and that two pints make 
a quart, and that a pint is a pound all the world round, 
and that four quarts make a gallon (or, ‘‘John, are there 
four quarts in a gallon or eight quarts in a gaflon?’’) 
and that nine gallons make a cubic foot (or, ‘‘John, 
is it nineteen gallons that make a cubic foot? I re 
member that I had to stay in school at recess because I 
got it wrong, but I don’t seem to remember what is 
right ’’). 

It should be observed that in Amanda’s memory and 
plans the teaspoon is the unit of measure. It is also 
to be observed that this standard varies in every family 
according to the fortunes of the particular grandmother 
whose teaspoons have descended to Amanda in two 
generations. Are they larger or are they smaller? The 
genealogists can guess. ; 

If the new commission, starting with its little cubic 
inch, can rescue us from this sort of chaos, it will deserve 
well of the English-speaking world. f 
EDWARD E, HALE, 
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Socialism in Australia. 


In Public Opinion last July there appeared 
an article by Rev. Francis E. Clark, on the 
socialistic experiments in Australasia, particu- 
larly in New Zealand, which was copied in 
the Christian Register, Mr. W. P. McLean, 
who has lately returned from Australia after 
a two years’ residence in the commonwealth, 
has arrived at far more unfavorable conclu- 
sions than did Dr. Clark, although the latter 
found many things to criticise. His article 
appears in a recent number of Public Opin- 
von, and we reprint it, in order to give our 
readers the opportunity of seeing both sides 
of the shield. . 


As Australia stands geographically to the 
older world, so, relatively, does it stand 
socially and politically. It is the antipodes, 
the antithesis, a land of extremes, strangely 
young in certain features, strangely old in 
others, odd in almost all. What it is and 
what is being done there to-day bear no re- 
lation to actual fact in any other section of 
the globe. An attempt at comparison 
simply accentuates the peculiarities and iso- 
lation of things Australian, also the futility 
of the balance of the world hoping to gain 
profit from experiments in paternalism, 
State socialism, and all the other crankisms 
that are being forced in South Sea legislative 
hot-houses. They are simply impossible for 
reproduction elsewhere: indeed, their per- 
manency there is not for one moment believed 
in by the ablest honest minds of the com- 
munity. 

Australia is the one country in the universe 
that is having its destinies shaped by a po- 
litical minority, the only one wherein the 
spirit and principle of representative govern- 
ment are outraged with impunity. It is 
the country whose vaunted democracy is 
rapidly driving the people into two great 
hostile camps and developing a class tyranny 
in most galling forms. It is the country of 
all others that most needs population, yet 
its immigration laws are strict almost to pro- 
hibition. 

But this seemingly hopeless tangle did 
not always exist there. Up to the year 1890 
the Australian communities were the most 
thrifty, free, contented, least law-ridden, and 
most easily governed of any under the sun. 
The advent of the professional agitator 
(labor-cum-political), the payment of mem- 
bers of parliament, and trades-unionism run 
rampant, brought about the change. When 
the labor-socialistic movement assumed tan- 
gible form, an entirely novel element was 
grafted onto the political life of the country. 
The new idea was fostered and boomed by an 
exceedingly clever but unscrupulous weekly, 
which boasted a wider general circulation 
than any other publication on the continent. 
Political leaders of all shades and creeds 
soon saw the worth of it for their own special 
purposes and boomed it still higher. Its 
development was nothing short of phenome- 
nal; and, when political parties began bid- 
ding one against the other for its support, 
and paying for that with the vested interests, 
if not the liberties of the community at 
large, it was given a hall-mark of political 
yalue that has gone on steadily growing. 
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Party expediency being the opportunity 
of the labor-socialist, as with the home- 
rulers in the British House of Commons, 
they were ever ready to bargain with govern- 
ment or opposition, and, to do them justice, 
it must be admitted that they rarely missed 
the chance of getting full value for their 
vote. It was in the nineties that their first 
opportunity occurred; for it was then that 
they made their historic deal with George 
Houston Reid, the then premier of New 
South Wales and later prime minister of 
the commonwealth. Reid bargained for an 
additional spell of power, and cared little 
what he gave so long as he got what he 
wanted. Since then their transactions with 
successive governments, both state and 
federal, have been numerous and varied, 
and for one short but inglorious term they 
themselves actually enjoyed the sweets of 
office. 

The present leader of this extraordinary 
movement—extraordinary when the extrac- 
tion, previous contentment, and intelligent 
conservatism of the people are remembered 
—is James Christian Watson, a compositor 
by trade, a prime minister of the common- 
wealth by accident, but a socialist by nature. 
The Australian brand of socialism is hybrid 
and distinctly alien, but like the burr, the 
thistle, and the rabbit, when once introduced 
there, seems to have flourished amain. 

The great secret of its hold on the country 
lies in its affiliation with trades-unionism, 
the perfection of its organization, and the 
system of moral intimidation employed by 
unionists. Throughout the country branches 
of the Political Labor League are established, 
and through their agencies a check is kept 
on all workers, who in season and out of 
season are exhorted to remain faithful to 
“the cause,” and to vote solidly for that 
social and political emancipation which is 
promised them by the leaders. There is 
little poetry or lofty imagery in the doctrine 
preached by the latter: it is to the more 
sordid and selfish elements of the people’s 
nature that they appeal, the doctrine, that 
to the victor belong the spoils, locally inter- 
preted as “less work and higher pay’’ (this, 
be it remembered in a land where the legal 
day is an eight-hour one and the scale of 
wages about the highest in the world!). 

Watson himself is a foreigner, and per- 
sonally professes to believe that Christian 
socialism is the one possible cure not only 
for all the social and political ills and short- 
comings of our own day, but of all days to 
come. In politics he is keen but clean, and 
up to the present time has practised a mod- 
eration that on more than one occasion has 
stirred the more extreme of his following to 
a point of rebellion. 

That the socialistic camp contains elements 
impossible of assimilation in practical political 
life even in Australia, is illustrated by the ac- 
tion of the Australian Socialist League of 
Sydney, which recently prepared an estimate 
of the value of the property it proposes to take 
away from the present owners. The amount 
therein involved is the modest one of $4,910,- 
000,000. The socialists purpose to “‘wipe 
out,” to use their own language, “the ex- 
changeable, or price, value” of all this prop- 
erty, The capitalistic system is to be entirely 
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abolished and collective ownership established 
“of the land and all the means of life, for 
tise and exchange, and not for sale.’’ Con- 
fiscation, it is candidly admitted, will be 
carried out; and in Australia there is to be 
no private ownership of anything of value. 
The first fight is to take place at the next 
general elections, and the well-organized 
political labor leagues expect to ‘‘catch the 
property-owners unprepared.’”’ With a ma- 
jority of labor members in both senate and 
house of representatives, the work of con- 
fiscation will begin, and gradually ‘every 
man’s and every woman’s land and goods 
will become forfeit to the.state.” 

That is the programme mapped out by 
the extremists, but in fairness it has to be 
admitted that Watson has not yet sanctified 
it by public indorsement. 

The creed of the general party seems to 
contain a leaven of all the theories of all the 
authorities who ever wrote or thought on 
the subjects of communism, co-operation, 
or State socialism, and assuredly is awe- 
inspiring’ as expounded by the more rabid 
of the antipodians, Its paternity is variously 
laid at the door of Plato, Sir Thomas More, 
Saint-Simon, Fourier, Robert Owen, Karl 
Marx, Rodbertus, Lassalle, and others, ac- 
cording to the authority expounding and 
the object immediately in view. That it 
has a big dash of anarchism in its compo- 
sition goes without saying, and it is the pres- 
ence and growing prominence of this element 
which furnishes hope to the saner Australians 
that in due time the entire movement will 
topple, collapse, and vanish from the land. 

Late Premier Reed, the first of the colonial 
premiers to give it recognition by utilization, 
now professes to be genuinely alarmed at 
the growth, extent, and aims of the labor- 
socialistic organization, and during his 
recent campaign through the States de- 
nounced it with all the fire and fervid elo- 
quence at his command. Alarmed also 
apparently, is the publication which more 
than all other agencies combined is re- 
sponsible for socialism in Australia. ‘So- 
cialism,” this recognized organ of the cult 
now admits, ‘has some limitations.” ‘‘Good 
government,” it goes on to observe, “has two 
aims—the preservation of individual liberty 
and the promotion of industrial prosperity. 
Of the two the first is the more important. 
Better liberty with a crust than serfdom 
with luxury. ‘The ruling principle of govern- 
ment is to be best evolved from a considera- 
tion of these two aims, which should be pur- 
sued by parallel courses. Where any social- 
istic development would interfere with liberty 
it must stand condemned. Such proposals 
(put forward by some socialists) as that for 
a phalanstery life, for compulsive collective 
feeding, for interference with the marriage 
or parentage of the healthy, or for a general 
State control of every calling cannot be sup- 
ported. They may come, but it would be 
deplorable if it were so; for they are against 
the universal principles of human liberty, 
and ‘liberty is to be served whatever hap- 
pens.’ ” 

The cant which lies in associating indi- 
vidual liberty with either socialism or trades- 
unionism as practised in Australia, comes as 
near the sublime as cant can ever come, 
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But cant and hypocrisy constitute about 
three-fourths of the entire mental and moral 
outfit of the average Australian socialist. 
And, this being so, the ending of the craze 
should be the natural one—collapse. But, 
all the same, its denunciation at the present 
time by Reid, Bruce, Smith, McMillan, 
Thompson, and other responsible politicians 
should not come amiss. The fact at least 
should induce the great bulk of the people 
to do a little thinking on their own account. 


Literature. 


Jesus Christ and the Christian Char- 
acter.* 


Mr. Henry Hudson, who, after his adora- 
tion—the word is hardly too strong, and 
perhaps not blasphemous—for Shakespeare, 
loved and entered into the secret of Words- 
worth, once said that the chief thing that 
struck him about this high priest and prophet 
of nature was his passion. What an ex- 
traordinary statement! Passion in this ap- 
parently calm, serene poet, to whom years 
had certainly brought the philosophic mind! 
Had he ever really known strong feeling, 
keen emotions? Was not the word unfort- 
unate, erroneous? After thinking about it 
for many years, the epithet has seemed a 
true one. Surely, passion is not always 
strongest, deepest, in the fiery, volcanic 
natures that are forever throwing up the 
lava of hot and angry words and the stones 
of a bitter irony. The interpretations of 
Carlyle, and of Ruskin in his later years, 
are not the marks of any particular strength, 
rather the sure signs of a weakness that can- 
not control itself. It is the ‘‘emotion re- 
membered in tranquillity”’ that shows the 
deepest stirring of the waters of the soul. 

Somehow, this judgment of Mr. Hudson is 
recalled in reading Prof. Peabody’s delight- 
ful and satisfying book. Here there is no 
strife, no debate, nothing like a sharp hos- 
tility to opposing views, nothing of storm 
and stress. But there is evident the white 
heat of an intense belief, an enthusiasm for 
goodness and truth that is all the more 
effective because kept in check by a wise 
self-restraint. Says the author of that 
epoch-making book, Ecce Homo, “No virtue 
is pure that is not passionate, no morality 
safe that is not enthusiastic.’ There is 
passion here, but always controlled by sober 
good sense and calm judgment: there is 
boundless enthusiasm, but it is careful not 
to “dilate with the wrong emotion.’’ The 
fire is burning, but not to consume, only to 
give light. 

It need hardly be added that this book, 
like everything Mr. Peabody writes, is marked 
by the grace of what, we fear, is passing a 
little from the modern world,—the grace 
of scholarliness. This is as far removed as 
the poles from pedantry or a foolish parade 
of learning. It is a touch which a few men 
have, like charm,—a white flower of beauty 


* Jesus CHRIST AND THE CHRISTIAN CHARACTER. An 
Examination of the Teaching of Jesus in its Relation to 
Some of the Moral Problems of Personal Life. By Francis 
Greenwood Peabody, The tame Beecher Lectures at 
Yale University, 1904, New York: The Macmillan Com- 
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growing out of the rocks that have been so 
successfully quarried. It is slipping away 
from many of our writers, with their “‘well- 
smattered” culture. But it ‘‘crowns the 
work” of a fewripe and well-trained thinkers, 
and, when we find it, it is very good to see. 
Here is the same largeness of vision that 
was to be found in Mr. Peabody’s earlier 
book. There are no snap-shot views, no 
content with half-truths. The author bravely 
faces the seeming paradoxes in some of Jesus’ 
sayings: he does not try to evade what so 
many less honest writers have sought to get 
over,—the undoubted antagonisms to be 
found between Jesus’ teachings and his 
general spirit. Take the parables. What 
more puzzling than the story of Dives and 
Lazarus or the unjust judge? The only 
way is the way Mr. Peabody has taken, not 
to stop with the details, often so baffling, 
though not ignoring their drift and bearing, 
but to look for the larger spirit underlying 
Jesus’ whole life and work. Here to live 
in the spirit is indeed the only possible life. 
Again, was Jesus a socialist, as to-day so 
many claim? No: what he came for was 
not to be a divider of men’s property, but 
to bring ‘‘the life of God into the soul of 
man,’ It is the individual that Jesus cares 
about,—not whether men live in better 
houses, but are they better men in those 
houses? “Ah!” sings Mrs. Browning in an 
impassioned passage of Aurora Leigh, 


“your Fouriers failed, 
Because not poets enough to understand 
That life develops from within.” 


“It takes a soul 
To move a body: it takes a high-souled man 
To move the masses, even to a cleaner stye.”’ 


Was Jesus an ascetic, as he is often pict- 
ured—an Essene, a variation on the type 
of John the Baptist? Or, to look on the 
other side of the picture, was he like the 
Greeks, in love with the esthetics of life? 
Is Renan’s fancy portrait of the joyous 
peasant, leading a life of romance in sunny 
Galilee, a true one? He was at times both 
or neither. He could face self-sacrifice, and 
he well knew the life of joy in service. He 
is not one of Prof. James’s “twice-born’”’ 
men, and here it seems that Mr. Peabody 
strikes a well-deserved blow. The religion 
of Jesus is normal, sane, reasonable. The 
mind that was in Christ was large, keen, 
comprehensive. It had acuteness and even 
—as perhaps we see in all minds of the first 
order—a certain sense of humor, that saving 
salt, lest a man take himself and others too 
seriously, with a delicate irony such as 
appears in many of Jesus’ utterances. 

But what was his method? Jesus does not 
primarily appeal to the reason, or even, as 
many suppose, to the emotions. It is the 
will to which he makes the chief address. 
Says Novalis, “Character is a completely 
fashioned will’; and Jesus well knew that 
no finest subtlety of intellectual hair splitting, 
not even the most ardent appeal to the emo- 
tions,—so easily fanned, so quick to cool 
their ineffectual fires,—can take the place 
of the moving of the will. He that wlleth— 
not a passive business, this—to do the will, 
and only he, can know of the doctrine. It 
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it, it is to be feared that we are only senti- 
mental hearers of the word. 

The great notes of the message of Jesus, 
as interpreted by Mr. Peabody, are Right- 
eousness, Love, Life. The Christian life is a 
Way. Its aim is not the pleasure of the 
Epicurean or the asceticism of the Stoic: it 
includes both pleasure and pain. ‘‘Jesus is 
neither hedonist nor ascetic. Pleasure and 
pain are not the motives of his conduct, but 
the corollaries of his conduct.” 

This Way of Life which Jesus points out is 
neither the bitter and barren sacrifice of 
every joy that the grim old Puritan taught 
nor the self-culture, the self-development 
theory of Goethe,—“the all-knowing, the 
master-artist, the greatest, wisest, and purest 
of the voluptuaries,’’—nor is it (and here Mr. 
Peabody makes a delightful excursion) the 
spider-like watching of one’s own sensations 
of Herbert Spencer, who even caught little 
children, like flies, to play with, to see if 
by the study of their innocent spirits his 
own spirit—poor man!—might be kindled 
to a little added warmth. 

Now all literature and all life teach us 
that a self-culture that does not end in giving 
to others is fatal. Tennyson’s ‘Palace of 
Art” is a wonderful sermon on the futility 
of seeking to isolate one’s self from the com- 
mon herd. At last, in his lordly pleasure- 
house, the poor soul goes screaming down 
its corridors, where dreadful corpses stand 
against the wall:‘‘I am on fire within! What 
isit that will take away my sin?’ There 
was assuredly no harm in all the beauty 
and sweetness of that marvellous palace. 
No; but its sweetness and beauty must be 
shared, or it will turn to horror and dismay. 
Says old Sir Thomas Browne, quaintly, “I 
make my head not the grave, but the treas- 
ury of knowledge.” ‘The poor soul must 
“return with others there’—the good must 
be made common—ere she can ‘‘purge her 
guilt.”” So Jesus washes his disciples’ feet. 
How? When? At the last supper, ‘‘know- 
ing that he comes from God and returns to 
God.” That has always seemed one of the 
supreme acts of the Master,—the highest 
consciousness man can have, and then the 
lowliest service uplifted by that conscious- 
ness into the realm of poetry and song. 
Society can only be raised by those who, 
knowing that they come from God, go down 
to serve. Labor reformers and even Ethical 
Culturists will signally fail for want of this 
shining star of the ideal. Rudyard Kipling, 
as Mr. Peabody acutely points out, with all 
his splendid fire and verve, would too often 
sink to the level of a Zola in his insistence 
upon what they call realism, were it not 
for his occasional ‘‘note of the heroic, the 
spiritual, the sublime.’ We are always 
saved by faith in something higher than 
ourselves,—the Ideal, which forever lures 
us by its far-off invitation ‘“‘up the great 
stairs of Time.” 

The special characteristics of Jesus our 
author finds to be poise, simplicity (or, 
better, single-mindedness), peace, with, then, 
the added touch of grace. ‘Poise of char- 
acter gives simplicity, and simplicity gives 
peace.” Then comes that added lustre of 
charm, which just transfigures life and turns 


is a hard saying; but, until we have learned|it into a fine art; grace, ‘‘not so much 
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virtue, as an acquired instinct, not so much 
a duty done, as a way of doing duty.” 
Those who have it know not that their 
faces shine, but their presence among us 
is for the healing of the nations. 

Two of the most delightful chapters—we 
would not offend with the lady who politely 
informed her minister that she had been 
“so much entertained by his sermon’’—are 
those on “The Ascent of Ethics” and ‘‘ The 
Descent of Faith.’”’ It would be hardly too 
much to say that nothing more illuminating 
or more helpful in this direction has been 
written since Robertson of Brighton made 
the Scriptures shine for many of us with a 
new radiance. ‘heir general trend is this: 
There can be no safe divorce between ethics 
and religion. Societies for Ethical Culture 
become barren and dry for want of that one- 
third of religion—‘‘ morality touched by emo- 
tion’’—which can alone lend grace and up- 
lift to ethics. Jesus is not fundamentally a 
teacher of morals, but a witness of religion. 
‘‘A theory of morals is like a house by the 
wayside, where one may rest securely for a 
night, but which is not the journey’s end. 
Ethics is a sign-post on the way to religion.” 
There must be morality, of course. As 
Robertson said: “If there be no God and no 
future state, yet even then it is better to be 
generous than selfish, better to be true than 
false, better to be brave than a coward. 
Thrice blessed is he who, when all is drear 
and cheerless, has obstinately clung to moral 
good.” But Heaven be praised! There is 
also possible the ideal life, the life of the 
spirit, union with that Eternal Life which 
alone gives to morality its finest sanction. 
Jesus makes, ‘‘the Ascent of Ethics” by link- 
ing it with God. 

But, then, after that ascent comes the 
“Descent of Faith.” Jesus came down from 
the mount to perform a gracious work of 
healing. We must test our vision by what 
it can do in the world of practical affairs, 
in philanthropies and reforms, in our homes, 
in politics, and in the State. ‘‘We cannot 
at the shrine remain.’’ Hamlet’s too ‘‘much 
thinking” led him nowhither. The end of 
thought, of vision, of religious ecstasy even, 
is action, service ‘‘in His name.” 

We remember, of course, at this time that 
Mr. Peabody has recently been called to take 
part in the international exchanges between 
the great universities, and that a short time 
ago before the German emperor he ex- 
pounded some of our American ideals and 
purposes. Though all this is very pleasant, 
it is surely a small matter in comparison 
with the world-wide service such a man 
renders by setting forth with such sanity, 
clearness, and ripeness of wisdom the high 
truths of the spiritual life. To speak before 
kings acceptably and well is, as the world 
goes, an honor to be rejoiced over. To 
place before the world a large, sound, and 
well-reasoned faith in the Best and Highest; 
to make it seem rational and also to give it 
charm and beauty; to look through subtle- 
ties and casuistries to the deep underlying 
truths of Christianity; to make men want 
to be religious, because religion is seen to 
be something sane and helpful and divinely 
fair,—this is surely a larger and finer service; 
and this Mr. Peabody has done. 
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THE HEBREW PRopHET. By L. W. Bat- 
ten. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
“God’s interest in man and in the world is 
broad... . Hence the prophet was a states- 
man, a sociologist, a political economist, as 
well as a theologian and a moralist.”’ This 
sentence, taken from the preface to the 
volume, gives Dr. Batten’s point of view, 
and this serious and helpful study shows 
that his transference from a professional 
chair (Philadelphia) to a rectorship (St. 
Mark’s, New York) has not diminished his 
activity in Biblical research. He here dis- 
cusses in detail the prophetic institution, the 
prophet’s call, the writings of the prophets, 
and the prophet’s relation to the State and 
to the Church. He lays stress rather on the 
spiritual than on the supernatural side of 
the prophet’s vocation, and intimates, in 
fact, that Amos and his successors would 
have some difficulty in understanding the 
modern conception of the supernatural. His 
treatment of his subject, while thoroughly 
reverent, is quite unbiassed. His survey 
covers the period from the entrance into 
Canaan down to Malachi, and includes a 
number of questions, critical, historical, 
archeological, and _ religious, the whole 
period being considered from the point 
of view of the activity of the prophets. His 
plan—separate discussions of the prophet’s 
relations to the State and to the Church— 
leads to some repetition; but this, so far 
from being a disadvantage, rather brings 
out in stronger relief the part played in the 
national development of the great ethical 
leaders. In addition to the general historical 
description he throws light on a number 
of particular points, as, for example, on the 
réles of Samuel, Elijah, and Elisha, the 
character of the so-called false prophets, 
and the attitude of the mass of the people 
toward the class of prophets. The essence 
of the book is a calm estimate of the Hebrew 
prophet as a man subject to the intellectual 
and moral limitations of his time, but gifted 
with ethical insight and dominated by the 
conviction that all considerations, social and 
political, should be subordinated to the single 
purpose to bring the national political and 
religious life into accord with the best moral 
principles. 


“First FoLio’”’ SHAKESPEARE: The Tragedy 
of King Lear. Edited by Charlotte Porter 
and Helen A. Clarke. New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell & Co. Cloth. 75 cents.——How 
simple the straight and narrow way is, and 
how few there be who find it! One would 
think that the editors of all the successive 
editions of Shakespeare, from 1608 down to 
the present time, would, in making their re- 
visions, comparisons, and emendations, have 
begun with the first quarto printed in 1608 
and with the first folio printed in 1623 in- 
stead of doing as they have done, beginning 
with the late editions and working back- 
ward. One would think, also, that they 
would take the first and best folio, which is 
the sole authority for twenty of the plays, 
instead of taking the fourth, the worst and 
least authoritative of all, as their historical 
basis, and then, each in turn, instead of going 
back to the original, copying his last prede- 
cessor, and so perpetuating needless errors 
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that did not appear in the original first folio. 
Dr. Furness was the first editor to adopt the 
rational method, and begin at the beginning. 
The editors of this edition are the first to 
take the First Folio, print it in a handy 
volume series, giving in the context all neces- 
sary additions and emendations, with notes 
sufficient to put one in contact with the best 
information and learning concerning each 
play as it appears. The plays that have 
come into the hands of the present writer 
are attractive beyond any edition with which 
he is acquainted. 


THE LIFE OF OLIVER ELLSWORTH. By 
William Garrott Brown: New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $2 net—Mr. Brown 
has written here with clearness and ability 
of the man who, as he thinks, has been most 
in danger of losing his rightful place and 
rank as one of the great revolutionists and 
founders of the republic. He shows that, 
if any one man may be called the founder of 
our system of federal courts, it is Ellsworth. 
For more than quarter of a century he was 
one of the men who did most to secure the 
safety of the young republic, and that he 
was for a few years at the head of the judiciary 
is by no means his chief title to remem- 
brance. Mr. Brown reviews the history 
of his life and his distinguished services, 
drawing largely from unpublished sources. 
He gives us an interesting picture of the 
man, who, democrat as he was, wore his 
white ruffled shirt, silk stockings, and silver 
knee-buckles, and proved himself as brilliant 
in conversation as he was terse and lucid in 
judicial exposition or argument. Mr. Brown 
has brought together typical anecdotes that 
illustrate various characteristics, and the 
entire biography is not only instructive, but 
eminently interesting. 


THE COMPANIONSHIP OF BOOKS AND OTHER 
PAPERS. By Frederic Rowland Marvin. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons.—Mr. Mar- 
vin is a Congregational minister who has writ- 
ten much and pleasantly for various period- 
icals. This is a collection of short essays 
and articles of varying merit, nearly all per- 
vaded by a genial, appreciative spirit. He 
has a thankless task in his attempted ex- 
planation of Stevenson’s letter to Dr. Hyde, 
and would probably have done the latter 
better service had he contented himself 
with explaining Hyde’s real services to hu- 
manity and the ‘“‘kindness and Christian 
charity” which characterized him in private 
and public acts, with slighter reference to 
Stevenson’s character and motives. Mr. 
Marvin’s book is well named; for not only 
does the opening essay treat of books in par- 
ticular, but nearly all the papers have to do 
with study and reading in some form. 


AN ISLAND IN THE AIR. By Ernest Inger- 
soll. NewYork: The Macmillan Company. 
$1.50.—Mr. Ingersoll has a not over-tilled 
field in his story of singular adventures in 
the Mesa country. It is a tale of emigra- 
tion to California in the days of prairie 
schooners, and the route taken led the inter- 
esting family, whose fortunes interest the 
readers of this book, by an old Spanish trail 
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up the Rio Grande and across what is now 
South-western Colorado and Eastern Utah. 
By a startling combination of circumstances 
they are left in a perplexing situation, which 
in some respects reminds one of the difficul- 
ties met by Mayne Reid’s company of cliff- 
climbers. A vivid word-picture of this won- 
derful country, with its crags and pinnacles 
of rich coloring and fantastic shape, gives in- 
terest to the setting; and the story itself is 
sufficiently exciting to hold steadily the 
interest of young readers. 


Miscellaneous. 


Among the many pictures of Dr. Hale, one 
of the best is that presented by the Geo. 
H. Ellis Co. on a calendar for the first three 
months of the year 1906. Besides the ad- 
mirable drawing from the photograph of Dr. 
Hale by Bell of Washington, this is a fine 
specimen in buff and brown of the printer’s 
art. Pink, green, and gold are combined in 
the calendar and the ornamented borders. 
Successive quarterly calendars will have 
other faces of men whom the world delights 
to honor. 

The Matrimonial Primer, arranged by 
V. B. Ames, with illustrations and decora- 
tions by Gordon Ross, is a mixture of prac- 
tical common sense, cynical reflections, and 
amusing nonsense, destined not only for 
those about to plunge into matrimony, but 
for those who have progressed in it far 
enough to become aware of possible shoals 
and quicksands. The advice is fairly dis- 
tributed to husbands and wives alike. If 
the wife is counselled not to wear callous 
places on her husband’s tender heart by in- 
cessant demands on his sympathy, the hus- 
band is directed in turn—since he will prob- 
ably never be called upon to lay down his 
life for his wife—to consider suitable substi- 
tutes therefor. The book is published by 
Paul Elder & Co. of San Francisco. 


The Magazines. 


The Atlantic Monthly sets a high standard 
for itself in its opening number of the year 
1906: A notable group of three papers upon 
questions of international politics includes 
one upon ‘‘American Diplomacy,” by Fran- 
cis C. Lowell, judge of the United States Court, 
John W. Foster, ex-Secretary of State, writes 
about ‘The Chinese Boycott,’’ and Herbert 
H. D. Peirce, third Assistant Secretary of 
State, takes for his subject “‘The Mujik and 
the New Régime in Russia.” Among the 
variety of other interesting papers special 
attention should be called to ‘‘ Of our Anxious 
Morality,” by Maurice Maeterlinck, the great 
Belgian mystic and moralist, a curiously 
vivid record of ‘‘Impressions from Chicago 
Faces,” by Loren H. B. Knox, and a very 
incisive and plain-spoken paper upon ‘‘The 
University Presidency,” by Andrew S. Draper. 
It will be a surprise to many to learn from 
the paper on ‘‘Esperanto,”’ by Prof. Albert 
Schinz, how easy it is to learn this new 
universal language. It is a distinct satis- 
faction to approach a language which at 
first glance seems decidedly foreign, and find 
that one can master it without serious diffi- 
eulty. Other distinctly literary papers are 
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by M. A. DeWolfe Howe and Mary Moss. 
Harriet Prescott Spofford, Esther B. Tiffany, 
and E. §. Johnson contribute the short stories 
of the number. There are also several 
poems. 


The Forwm for January-March leads off 
with Henry Litchfield West’s comprehensive 
review of “American Politics,’ treating of 
the opening of the Fifty-ninth Congress and 
such impending issues as tariff revision, the 
regulation of railroad rates, the admission 
of new States, one-man power in the House 
of Representatives, the Congressional cam- 
paign of next fall, the question of contribu- 
tions to political funds, and the recent wave 
of reform that has swept over municipalities 
and public offices generally. ‘Foreign Af- 
fairs” in the first lustrum of the twentieth 
century, just completed, are dealt with by 
A. Maurice Low. “Finance,” by Alexander 
D. Noyes, sums up the ruling conditions 
in the world’s markets at the year-end. 
“The Educational Outlook” is philosophi- 
cally scanned by Ossian H. Lang, who devotes 
thoughtful attention to the ethical standards 
of manhood and womanhood which should 
be required of all teachers and school offi- 
cers. Ruggell Sturgis writes of ‘Mural 
Painting,” giving critical descriptions of the 
principal works of this class which have been 
executed in public buildings in the United 
States during the past few years. ‘Applied 
Science” in enterprises of modern engineer- 
ing and technical processes is discussed in its 
latest manifestations by Henry Harrison 
Suplee. Prof. Trent of Columbia reviews 
New Editions of Franklin. Two Japanese 
papers of interest and value are ‘‘ Financial 
Japan after the War,” by Baron Shibusawa, 
and ‘‘The New China,’ by Adachi Kinno- 
suke. Finally Wolf von Schierbrand’s arti- 
cle on ‘‘Russia’s Economic Future” is a mas- 
terly inquiry into the governmental finance 
system and condition of the great empire 
which seems hurrying toward national bank- 
tuptcy. 


The second number of the sixteenth vol- 
ume of the International Journal oj Ethics 
presents this month a half-score of inter- 
esting articles besides the scholarly book 
reviews which one always finds in this quar- 
terly. Three of the articles are by Mas- 
sachusetts writers. Prof. Toy of Harvard 
University writes on ‘The Ethical Influ- 
ences in University Life.” He shows how 
all the work of the university tends to turn 
the mind away from the baser things of 
life, to allure to nobler effort, and to make 
it evident that society rests on virtue. He 
considers also how far the atmosphere of 
the university is likely to be ethically effi- 
cacious in certain special directions. Dr. 
Richard C. Cabot of Boston contributes 
a study of “Ethical Forces in the Practice 
of Medicine,” concluding with the peculiar 
opportunities offered by this profession, and 
the sympathy of the age which makes its 
great achievements, skill, science, friend- 
ship,—objects practically certain of attain- 
ment, not only by the genius or the saint, 


but by the average hard-working man, | 


because it brings out the best that there 
is in him. Waldo L. Cook of Springfield, 
Mass., writes on ‘“Ten Years of War and the 
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Hague Treaty.” D. H. MacGregor of Cam- 
bridge, England, writes on ‘The Practical 
Deductions of the Theory of Knowledge.” 
Miss Mary E. Richmond, secretary of the 
Society for Organizing Charity in Phila- 
delphia, explains the retail method of phil- 
anthropic work, believing that in it lies 
all social reform if it is faithfully followed. 
An article on ‘“‘Suicide: Some of its Causes 
and Preventives,’ is effectively treated 
by Miss C. F. Yonge of London, Other 
articles are: ‘“The Dangers of Democracy,” 
by J. S. Mackenzie, University College, 
Cardiff, Wales, which holds the leading 
place in the magazine; “The Industrial 
Millennium,” by Ira Woods Howerth, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; and ‘The So-called 
Hedonist Paradox,’ by Felix Arnold of 
New York. 


Books Received. 


FromJames H. Earle & Co., Boston. 
The Karls of Karltonville. By Anna Atwood Drew. 
$1.25, 


From Henry Holt & Co., New York. 
Animal Snapshots and How Made. By Silas A. Lottridge. 
1.75. 
From A.C, Armstrong & Son, New York. 
The Inspiration of our Faith. By John Watson, D.D. 


1.25. ” 
The Song of the Ages Sermons. By Reginald J. Campbell. 
1.25. 
From Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York. 
ae Boys’ Life of Christ. By William Byron Forbush. 
1.25 net, 
Successful Men of To-day and What they say of Success. 
By Wilbur F, Crafts, Ph.D. $1. 


From the University Press of Sewanee, Tenn. 
Milton's Ode on the Morning of Christ’s Nativity. With 
an introduction by Glen Levit Swiggett. 


“Messiah Pulpit” 


1905-1906 
Succeeding ‘‘ Unity Pulpit’’ 


The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in ‘‘Messiah Pulpit’’ 
through the season, 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series ; single sermons, 
5 cents, 


NOW READY: 
1. Religion: Its Changing Forms and its Eter- 
nal Essence. 


2. ‘Mind the Light.’’ (By Robert Collyer.) 

3. The Geneva Council. 

4. The Way to God. 

5. The Federation of Churches—and the Uni- 
tarians. 

6. What is Christianity ? 

7. The City’s Battle for Liberty and Right. 

8. Missionary Motives. 

9. Honesty in Religion. 

10. Salvation by Character. 

u1. The Jew in Christendom. 

12. Healing Shadows. (By Robert Collyer.) 

13. Pilgrims. 

14. The Christmas Joy. 

15. What Wouid I Like to Do in the Coming 
Year? , 

16, The Growth of Pity. 


Send for a specimen copy. 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


Geo. H, Ellis Co., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston, 


104 East 20th Street, New York 


LANCASTER on tHe NASHUA 


The Holiday Gift Book. Sixty full page views of 
Lancaster, Mass., with historical notes. Full leather, gilt 
edges, $3; cloth, $2. Express prepaid. 


Miss M. A. TOLMAN, Publisher, Leominster, Mass, 
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The Dome. 
The City of Sleep. 


We came through a glittering crystal grot 
By a path likea pale moonbeam, 

And a broad blue hedge of Forget-me-not, 
Over a shimmering stream, 

To where, through the deep blue dusk, a gleam 

Rose like the soul of the setting sun; 

A sunset breaking through the earth, 

A crimson sea of the poppies of dreams, 

Deep as the sleep that gave them birth 

In the night where all earthly dreams are done. 


And then, like a pearl-pale porch of the moon, 
Faint and sweet as a starlit shrine, 
Over the gloom 
Of the crimson bloom 
We saw the gates of Ivory shine ; 
And, lulled and lured by the lullaby tune 
Of the cradling airs that drowsily creep 
From blossom to blossom, and lazily croon 
Through the heart of the midnight’s mystic moon, 
We came to the gates of the City of Sleep. 
—Alfred Noyes. 


A Boy in Boston. 


BY BENJAMIN FRANKLIN (EDITED BY 
M. C. CRAWFORD). 


ine 


From a child I was fond of reading, and 
all the little money that came into my hands 
was ever laid out in books. Pleased with the 
“Pilgrim’s Progress,” my first collection was 
of John Bunyan’s works in separate little 
volumes. I afterward sold them to enable 
me to buy R. Burton’s historical collections. 
They were small chapmen’s books, and 
cheap, forty or fifty in all. . . . Plutarch’s 
“VLives’’ there was, in which I read abun- 
dantly, and I still think that time spent to 
great advantage. 

This bookish inclination at last determined 
tny father to make me a printer, though he 
had already one son (James) of that profes- 
sion. In 1717 my brother James returned 
from England with a press and letters to set 
up his business in Boston. I liked it much 
better than that of my father, but still had 
a hankering for the sea. To prevent the 
apprehended effect of such an inclination, 
my father was impatient to have me bound 
to my brother. I stood out some time, but 
at last was persuaded, and signed the in- 
dentures when I was yet but twelve years 
old. I was to serve as an apprentice till I 
was twenty-one years of age, only I was to 
be allowed journeyman’s wages during the 
last year. In a little time I made great 
proficiency in the business, and became a 
useful hand to my brother. 

I now had access to better books. .An 
acquaintance with the apprentices of book- 
sellers enabled me sometimes to borrow a 
small one, which I was careful to return 
soon and clean. Often I sat up in my room 
reading the greatest part of the night, when 
the book was borrowed in the evening and 
to be returned early in the morning, lest it 
should be missed or wanted. 

And after some time an ingenious trades- 
man, Mr. Matthew Adams, who had a pretty 
collection of books, and who frequented our 
printing-house, took notice of me, invited 
me to his library, and very kindly lent me 
such books as I chose to read. I now took 
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a fancy to poetry and made some little 
pieces. My brother, thinking it might turn 
to account, encouraged me, and put me on 
composing occasional ballads. One was 
called ‘‘The Lighthouse Tragedy,” and con- 
tained an account of the drowning of Capt. 
Worthilake with his two daughters. The 
other was a sailor’s song on the taking of 
Teach (or Blackbeard) the pirate. They 
were wretched stuff, in the Grub-St-eet- 
ballad style; and, when they were printed, 
he sent me about the town to sell them. 
The first sold wonderfully, the event being 
recent, having made a great noise. This 
flattered my vanity; but my father dis- 
couraged me by ridiculing my performances, 
and telling me verse-makers were generally 
beggars. 

So I escaped being a poet, most probably 
a very bad one. But, as prose writing has 
been of great use to me in the course of my 
life, and was a principal means of my ad- 
vancement, I shall tell you how, in such a 
situation, I acquired what little ability I 
had in that way. 

There was another bookish lad in the town, 
John Collins by name, with whom I was in- 
timately acquainted. . . . A gestion was 
once, somehow or other, started between 
Collins and me, of the propriety of educating 
the female sex in learning, and their abilities 
for study. He was of opinion that it was 
improper, and that they were naturally un- 
equal to it. I took the contrary side, per- 
haps a little more for dispute’s sake. He 
was naturally more eloquent, had a ready 
plenty of words, and sometimes, as I thought, 
bore me down more by his fluency than by 
the strength of his reasons. 

As we parted without settling the point, 
and were not to see one another for some 
time, I sat down to put my arguments in 
writing, which I copied fair and sent to him. 
He answered, and I replied. ‘Three or four 
letters of a side had passed, when my father 
happened to find my papers and read them. 
Without entering into the discussion, he 
took occasion to talk to me about the manner 
of my writing; observed that, though I had 
the advantage of my antagonist in correct 
spelling and pointing (which I owed to the 
printing-house), I fell far short in elegance 
of expression, in method, and in perspicuity, 
of which he convinced me by several in- 
stances. I saw the justice of his remarks, 
and thence grew more attentive to the man- 
ner in writing, and determined to endeavor 
at improvement. 

About this time I met with an odd volume 
of the Spectator. It was the third. I had 
never before seen any of them. I bought it, 
read it over and over, and was much de- 
lighted with it. I thought the writing ex- 
cellent, and wished, if possible, to imitate it. 
With this view I took some of the papers, 
and, making short hints of the sentiment in 
each sentence, laid them by a few days, and 
then, without looking at the book, tried to 
complete the papers again by expressing 
each hinted sentiment at length, and as 
fully as it had been expressed before, in any 
suitable words that should come to hand. 

Then I compared my Spectator with the 
original, discovered some of my faults, and 
corrected them, But I found I wanted a 
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stock of words, or a readiness in recollecting 
and using them, which 1 thought I should 
have acquired before that time if I had gone 
on making verses, since the continual occa- 
sion for words of the same import, to suit 
the measure, or of different sound for the 
rhyme, would have laid me under a constant 
necessity of searching for variety, and also 
have tended to fix that variety in my mind 
and make me master of it. Therefore I took 
some of the tales and turned them into 
verse; and, after a time, when I had pretty 
well forgotten the prose, turned them back 
again. I also sometimes jumbled my col- 
lection of hints into confusion, and after 
some weeks endeavored.to reduce them into 
the best order, before I began to form the 
full sentences and complete the paper. 
This was to teach me method in the arrange- 
ment of thoughts. 

By comparing my work afterward with the 
original, I discovered many faults and 
amended them; but I sometimes had’ the 
pleasure of fancying that, in certain par- 
ticulars of small import, I had been lucky 
enough to improve the method or the lan- 
guage, and this encouraged me to think 
that I might possibly in time come to be a 
tolerable English writer, of which I was 
extremely ambitious. My time for these 
exercises and for reading was at night after 
work or before it began in the morning, or on 
Sundays, when I contrived to be in the 
printing-house alone, evading as much as I 
could the common attendance on public 
worship, which my father used to exact of 
me when I was under his care, and which, 
indeed, I still thought a duty, though I 
could not, as it seemed to me, afford time 


to practise it. ? 
(To be continued.) 
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’Pidy. 


BY HELEN M. KNOWLTON. 


Little Elsie is very fond of every living 
thing. She has a child’s love for activity, 
for continual motion. Even the toads in 
the garden walks are her delight, and she runs 
after them, calling out — 

““O toady, toady, wait a moment!” 

The other day, as she was about to take 
her bath, she saw in the tub a large spider. 
Instead of screaming with fear she called 
out -— 

“Mamma, mamma, come and see this 
*pider! He'll be all drowned if I take my 
bath now!” 

“Never mind!” said mamma. 
care of him.” 

Seizing a damp towel, she carefully caught 
the spider and threw him out of the window 
upon the top of the piazza, where he lay all 
curled up as if he were dead. 

Elsie had her bath, and still the spider did 
not move. 

“OQ mamma!” she cried. ‘‘’Pidy is dead, 
is dead! Too bad! too bad!” 

But mamma knew better. 

“He is only making believe that he is dead. 
As soon as we are out of the room he will 
run away, and be glad that he has a nice 
great world to live in, and not a narrow, shin- 
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ing bath-tub, where the hot water is likely 
to run at any moment.” 

“But he’s deader now!”’ said Elsie, with 
grief in her voice. ‘Oh, I wish he would 
runaway! Poor’Pidy! Then I should know 
that ‘he is not truly dead.” 

Mamma moved the window screen, and 
waved her hand toward the spider, who was 
off in a twinkling. 

“Oh, I so glad!” ‘exclaimed Elsie, dancing 
with pleasure. Even spiders have a right to 
live; and, when one gets into the wrong place, 
it is easy to put him where he belongs, and 
where, no doubt, he is glad to go. 
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A True Story about a Horse. 


When I was a little girl, we lived in the 
country about a mile from the little school- 
house. Every pleasant day we girls walked 
to school. When it was stormy, my father 
generally carried us in the morning, and we 
stayed at school through the day. 

Our horse Charley was very knowing and 
kind. He knew so well the way from our 
house to the school that he was often trusted 
to go alone. 

Often toward the close of a stormy after- 
noon my father would harness the good horse 
to the wagon, take him to the road, and say, 
“Charley, go and get the girls.” 

Charley would trot down the road to the 
school-house, would himself turn the wagon 
so that he was headed toward home, and 
there wait till school was out, when we 
climbed into the wagon, and drove home. 
There he was rewarded with loving words, 
pats, and apples. I am glad to remember 
that our faithful horse was always treated 
kindly. Father refused all offers to sell him, 
and he ended his days with us—Our Dumb 
Ammals, 


Visit to a Hospital for Dolly. 


A dolls’ hospital!) And why not? Doesn’t 
dolly often sustain both internal and external 
injuries? And, when injured, doesn’t she 
need the assistance of the surgeon? Of 
course she does. And so it has come to 
pass that kindly disposed people have opened 
hospitals where dolly may be cured of her 
hurts—if the head has not been snatched. 

The writer visited a dolls’ hospital a few 
weeks ago, and there saw a room full of the 
poor, maimed things. About on tables, 
shelves, and in boxes lay dolls of every size, 
complexion, and price. And what a patient 
little lot of invalids they were! Here in one 
corner lay a fine French dolly, with one eye 
gone, an unsightly scar on her piquant nose, 
and a broken ankle. Near this little French 
lady was another dolly, a true American, 
with hair gone, a maimed hand, and two legs 
missing. (These members, however, were 
wrapped in a bit of paper waiting the surgical 
operation that would join them to their 
wonted places again.) 

But the saddest plight was that of a dear 
baby doll who had lost its cry. When one 
pinched its stomach, the springs would not 
squeak: therefore the little thing had no 
way of expressing pain or anger, but must 
lie on a shelf and be still, And a serious oper- 
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ation would be performed upon her soon, for 
the doll doctor would cut her open down the 
back and put in another crying spring or fix 
up the one already in her body. 

And that’s the advantage of being a doll. 
Dolls undergo the most terrible accidents,— 
are pulled limb from limb, hair from head,— 
to be put together again without much 
trouble and no fuss whatever. One flaxen- 
haired doll at the hospital lay on a shelf 
and smiled contentedly, just as if she were 
in a first-class condition. When the doctor 
in charge examined her, she said: ‘Both 
legs gone, one hand without fingers, and 
some of the stuffing out. It will take a lot 
of repairing to fix her up in shape.” 

As I looked about the hospital, I wondered 
how the children who owned these maimed 
dollies could have been so careless in their 
treatment of the helpless things. Of course 
there are instances where dolls come to grief 
through unavoidable accident, but in most 
cases poor dolly is the victim of some thought- 
less little girl, And that is why the dolls’ 
hospital was so full of maimed dollies in sore 
need of the doctor and his paste-pot.—Brook- 
lyn Eagle. 


For the Christian Register. 
Dreaming. 


BY GRACE MAY NORTH. 


“Oh for a splendid thing to do!’’ 
Thought little Ben one day, 

“For something really, truly great, 
Not just pretend at play.” 


So lost was Ben in idle dreams, 
He did not note, ’tis true, 

That, heedless, he was passing by 
A splendid thing to do. 


For poor blind Tom beside the curb 

Stood bending ’neath his load, - 
Awaiting some one’s helping hand 

To lead him o’er the road. 


A Spelling Lesson. 


“Poor, very poor!” sighed mamma. 
“Queer, isn’t it, that that child cannot learn 
to spell? Can’t you help her, Katherine?” 

Katherine was Lotta’s oldest sister. She 
was in the high school, and was going to be 
graduated in June. You may think she 
had very little time to give to a little sister 
in the third grade who could not spell, yet 
she answered mamma’s question cheerfully: 
“T’ll try, mamma, dear. Where is Lotta?” 

Soon two heads were bending over a book. 
“Spell ‘pieces,’’’ said Katherine. 

““P-e-i”—began Lotta. 

“How do you spell ‘pie’?’”’ interrupted 
Katherine. 

“Why, ‘p-i-e,’ of course,” said Lotta, 
promptly. 

“Now, would you like a piece of pie?” 
asked Katherine. ‘‘Think of the pie.” 

“Pi-e-c-e-s!” spelled Lotta. 

“Can you spell ‘wasp’?” 

“W-a-p-s.” 

“Try ‘was’ first,” suggested Katherine. 

‘““That’s easy. ‘W-a-s.’” 

“«“Now wasp.’” - 

“Oh! ‘W-a-s-p.’ Katherine, you are so 
good to help me spell!” said Lotta, earnestly. 

One day Miss Lane heard Lotta and some 
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of her little friends talking together very 
earnestly. 

“You used to miss every day, Lotta’ 
said one. ‘‘How is it you never do now?” 

“Why, you just want to think of some 
word you know already that is like the one 
you want to learn. Take these words in 
to-morrow’s lesson. ‘Nothing’ is ‘no thing,’ 
and any one can spell both of those words, 


and then put them together. ‘Father’ is 
‘fat-her.’ ‘Many’ is ‘man-y.’ And so on. 
I just love to spell now!”—Exchange. 


How Animals Swim. 


Almost all animals know how to swim with- 
out having to learn it. As soon as they fall 
into the water or are driven into it, they 
instinctively make the proper motions, and 
not only manage to keep afloat, but propel 
themselves without trouble. 

Exceptions are the monkey, the camel, 
giraffe, the llama, which cannot swim with- 
out assistance. Camels and llamas have to 
be helped across water, and giraffes and 
monkeys drown if they enter it. Now and 
then both of the latter species manage to 
cross waterways when they are driven to 
extremities, just as human beings occasion- 
ally can keep themselves above water through 
sheer fright. 

A funny, though able, swimmer is the 
rabbit. He submerges his body, with the 
exception of the head and tail. The latter 
sticks away up in the air, and his hind legs 
make ‘‘soap-suds” as he churns the water 
madly to get away. But, with all his awk- 
wardness, he is a swift swimmer, and is 
beaten only by the squirrel among the land 
animals. 

The squirrel swims with his heavy tail sunk 
way down in the water and his head held 
high. He cleaves the waves like a duck, and 
aman in a rowboat has all he can do to 
keep abreast of the swimming squirrel. 

One thing that none of the land-living ani- 
mals does is to dive. No matter how hard 
pressed a swimming deer, rabbit, squirrel, 
or other purely terrestrial animal may be, 
it will remain above water. But the musk- 
rat, beaver, ice bear, and otter dive imme- 
diately.— Farming W orld. 


Little three-year-old Fern was very fond 
of her friends, and, when asked by mamma 
what she liked best of the Thanksgiving 
dinner, replied, “‘Oh, I liked the people 
best, mamma.”’—Youth’s Companion 
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Liberal Protestantism in France. 


BY REV. CHARLES W. WENDTE. 


The storm-centre of liberal religion in 
Europe is the Reformed Church of France. 
The ancient church of the Huguenots, whose 
history for three hundred years past forms 
so inspiring a chapter in the annals of Chris- 
tendom, has arrived at a grave crisis in its 
career, the result of the impending proc- 
lamation on the 1st of January of the sepa- 
ration of Church and State in that country. 

The financial and legal disabilities which 
this changed relation of the Church involves 
is felt as a special hardship by the Protestant 
body because it has been made to suffer for 
the sins and misfortunes of the Roman Cath- 
olic communion in that country. The Protes- 
tants are intensely loyal and ardently de- 
voted to the republic. Yet the law of Sepa- 
ration must be uniform and can recognize no 
exceptions. Hence many of its provisions, 
designed to prevent the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy from again obtaining'an ascendancy 
in France, heaping up property or defying 
the authority of the government, bear heavily 
on the future action of the Protestants, who 
have no such aims or tendencies. 

To these political difficulties is added a 
serious internal dissension, for which the 
Reformed Church of France may justly be 
held responsible, and for which, unless it 
shall speedily remove the causes of the evil, 
it will be sternly condemned by the general 
voice of enlightened Protestantism through- 
out the world. We refer to the unfortunate 
division of the Huguenot body in France 
into two or more sections through differences 
of doctrinal opinion. ‘This division and con- 
sequent weakening of the moral forces of 
Protestantism in a country are in themselves 
lamentable, but, in the circumstances under 
which the French Protestants find themselves, 
can be considered only as a deplorable evil 
and acrime. We speak strongly because we 
feel profoundly the imminence of the crisis 
which now confronts our fellow-Protestants 
in France. There are in that country to-day 
less than 800,000 Protestants, as against 
37,000,000 Roman Catholics, actual or 
nominal. If the gospel of the free reason 
and conscience in religion is ever to make 
headway against this enormous prepon- 
derance of traditional believers, it must first 
of all cease its internal dissensions and pre- 
sent a united front against its twin adver- 
saries, the Roman Catholic Church, on the one 
hand, and atheistic and other forms of un- 
belief on the other. 

The present separation of Church and State 
in France will ultimately, we are convinced, 
bring to the political and religious life of that 
country the same benefit and enlargement 
which it has brought the United States. It 
is already foreseen that one of its results will 
be a more earnest and effective missionary 
propaganda in behalf of Protestant princi- 
ples, a missionary activity which the previ- 
ous dependence of the Protestants of France 
upon government aid made practically im- 
possible. From our point of view the Roman 
Catholic religion is only a belated Protes- 
tantism. The way in which we have come— 
the way of investigation, enlightenment, 
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struggle, freedom, and spiritual faith—the 
millions of the Roman communion must 
sooner or later enter. The sooner they enter 
upon it, the better for themselves and for 
humanity. They were too late to share in 
the first resurrection, whose trumpet call 
was sounded by Luther, Zwingli, and Calvin. 
It is our hope and prayer that they may be 
in time at least for the second resurrection, 
whose heralds are the free science, higher 
criticism, democratic government, and ad- 
vanced civilization of our era. The Protes- 
tant Church of France has an important 
Messianic office to fulfil in the religious eman- 
cipation of the millions still rendering entire 
or half-hearted allegiance to the Roman See. 
But first let it clear its own vision of all in- 
tolerance and uncharity, close up its divided 
ranks, and present a united front to the hosts 
of Rome and unreason. 

A brief reference to the causes of the pres- 
ent unhappy division of the French Re- 
formed Church will justify what we have 
said, and explain the highly important ac- 
tion taken by the liberal wing of that Church 
at its recent General Assembly at Montpellier, 
France. 

The doctrinal disagreements, which for 
a century and more have attended the history 
of the French Reformed Church, were inevi- 
table and in themselves not to be regretted. 
As evidences of the vigorous, intellectual, and 
moral life of the Protestant body, under the 
influence of modern scientific thought and 
social progress, they were rather to be wel- 
comed, had it not been for displays of intol- 
erance on the part of the orthodox major- 
ity and the consequent injustice and suffer- 
ing which the liberal minority had to endure. 
This persecution for opinion’s sake, so op- 
posed to the true, interior spirit of Protes- 
tantism, brought forth its heroes and mar- 
tyrs, whose courage and faith relieve the 
dark annals of a conflict which has divided 
the counsels and weakened the repute and 
influence of the French Protestant Church 
until now. 

Without entering into details, we will refer 
only to the action of the majority in adopting 
in 1872 a creed drawn up by Prof. Bois, and 
since named after him, whose orthodoxy 
was strongly dissented from at the time by 
the more liberal minority. Its adoption, 
nevertheless, did not drive the latter out of 
the General Assembly of French Reformed 
churches until the majority, flushed with their 
victory, made the acceptance of their creed 
obligatory for the settlement of ministers and 
the registry of voters at the elections for the 
Protestant synod. Then, and not till then, 
the liberal minority, including not a few who, 
while in personal sympathy with the creed, 
did not desire to make it obligatory on every 
conscience, withdrew, not from the Reformed 
Church of France, indeed, but from further 
participation in its general and official synods. 
These dissidents numbered about one-third of 
the pastors and congregations of this an- 
cient communion. For their mutual sup- 
port they organized the Délégation Libérale of 
fifteen members, established a liberal news- 
paper, Le Protestant of Paris; found in the lib- 
eral theological faculties of the University of 
Paris and the College of France the training- 
schools for their ministers, and organized 
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benevolent and social institutions. They 
include 34 of the 104 local’consistories of 
the Reformed churches in France. For 
thirty-three years they have maintained a 
brave, independent, yet ever conciliatory 
attitude, insisting on their birthright in the 
church of their fathers, and affirming the 
spiritual principles of Protestantism against 
the evil influence of dogmatic authority, 
which still controls the majority of its pro- 
fessed adherents. Among its great leaders 
have heen Coquerel, father and sons, Bost, 
Colani, Scherer, Reuss, Vincent, Bouvier, 
Vinet, Fontanes; Réville, father and son, 
Bonet-Maury, Baron’ de~Schickler, M. Jala- 
bert, M. d’Adhémar, Borel, Bertrand, Ro- 
berty, Reyss, Rabaud, to whom might be 
added, perhaps, Charles Wagner and the 
two Sabatiers. 

In the mean time the spirit of the age has 
taken possession also of the right, or ortho- 
dox, wing of the Church at recent sessions of 
their general and official assemblies (at 
Lyon in 1896 and 1899, at Anduze, 1902, 
and at Rheims, 1905) sentiments were ex- 
pressed and interpretations of the creeds 
permitted which gave evidence of a decided 
advance of opinion and an increasing charity 
toward dissent. The formation of a Right 
Centre party dominated by Ritschlian 
teachings and liberal orthodox opinion, and 
expressing themselves through La Vie Nou- 
velle and other organs, seemed to pave the 
way toward a reconciliation and reunion of 
the dismembered church of the Huguenots. 
The final impulse has been given by the adop- 
tion of the Law of Separation. In the pres- 
ence of their common danger and duty both 
branches of the church feel increasingly the 
need and desirableness of reunion. An ortho- 
dox minority, influential and untiring, still 
seeks to prevent this and to so fashion the re- 
construction of the Reformed Church of 
France which the new law renders impera- 
tive, that the liberal element shall be cast out 
altogether, and compelled to form a sect of 
its own. Prominent in his advocacy of this 
course are Prof. Doummergue, the eminent 
editor and biographer of John Calvin and 
other members of the orthodox Protestant 
theological school at Montaubon. In read- 
ing their arguments and appeals one is forci- 
bly reminded of a chapter in New England’s 
ecclesiastical history, which, resulting in the 
elimination of the Unitarians from the domi- 
nant Congregational body, has so often been 
the cause of later regret on the part of the 
more liberal and tolerant descendants of the 
orthodox champions of a former day. 

In striking contrast with this narrowness of 
vision is the action just taken by a General 
Assembly of Liberals at Montpellier, called, 
in view of the gravity of the issues in Church 
and State, to consider the line of conduct to 
be assumed by the liberal element. The 
proceedings, which lasted for several days, 
were serious, harmonious, and devout. ‘The 
keynote of the meetings was an intense loy- 
alty to country and conscience and a univer- 
sal desire for reconciliation and reunion with 
their brethren of Protestant faith. ‘Three 
commissions had been appointed to report on 
as many subjects of importance. ‘The first 
was charged to present a declaration of prin- 
ciples, which was in no sense to be considered 
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as a creed or as binding on the individual 
conscience, -but as the expression of the faith 
of the majority. It was maintained that 
such a declaration would be of great value 
in the present crisis. The statement was 
freely discussed and finally adopted by unani- 
mous vote, though not without a mild protest 
by several laymen against its use of theologi- 
eal and ambiguous phraseology. We sub- 
mit a translation of it as it is printed in Le 
Protestant, 

Declaration of principles adopted at the 
General Assembly of Liberal Reformed 
Churches of France, in session at Montpel- 
lier, Nov. 21, 1905 :-— 

“On the eve of the separation of Church 
and State, we, Reformed Protestants, 

“ Faithful to the spirit of faith and freedom 
by which our ancestors lived, and for which 
they suffered, 

“We afhirm foreach member of the Church 
the right and duty of deriving for himself from 
the holy Scriptures, and from religious ex- 
perience his faith and his beliefs. 

“We are filled with joy at the thought that 
we possess, in Jesus Christ, the supreme gift 
of God, a saviour who by his person, his 
teachings, his holy life, his sacrifice, and his 
triumph over death communicates constantly 
to the children of the heavenly Father the 
strength necessary to make justice and love 
prevail over all forms of evil. 

“And to all those who seek after God, 
through communion with Jesus Christ, for 
the pardon of their sins, the powers of the 
moral life for consolation in suffering, and for 
eternal hope, we fraternally open our churches 
on whose front we inscribe the true Protes- 
tant motto, THE GOSPEL AND LIBERTY.” 

The second committee made a report of 
still greater significance. It was presented 
by that learned and brave advocate of the 
liberal cause, Prof. Jean Réville, preceded by 
a speech of remarkable power and eloquence. 
We have attempted to render in English 
this important document in the history of 
French and general Protestantism :— 

“The representatives of the Liberal Re- 
formed churches of France, assembled at 
Montpellier on the 21st of November, 1905, 

“Profoundly convinced that the division 
of the Reformed Church of France into sev- 
eral churches, having each its own distinct 
organization, is contrary to the tradition of 
the French Reformation,—that it would 
lead in most districts to the disintegration of 
our congregations, already too much re- 
stricted; that it would exhaust in sterile 
rivalries the best powers of the French 
Reformation, and paralyze the activity of 
Protestantism in our country,— 

“They affirm, once again, in the decisive 
circumstances through which we are passing, 
their ardent desire to maintain the union 
between the different tendencies which exist 
to-day in the bosom of the Reformed Church, 
and which have existed at all times without 
overthrowing its organic unity. 

“They declare, conformably to affirmations 
already presented to the Fraternal Com- 
mission by the Délégation Libérale, that they 
are prepared to make, in the interests of this 
union, the concessions which are compatible 
with their Christian conscience. 

“Availing themselves of the precedents set 
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by the official synod of Anduze and Rheims 
in their free handling of the confessions of 
faith, persuaded that their brothers, re- 
specting the legitimate scruples of minor- 
ities, will not have it in mind to impose a 
yoke which they themselves have not been 
able to bear, they accept as the actual 
symbol (creed) of the Reformed Church of 
France, without admitting its power of ex- 
clusion, the Declaration of Faith voted by the 
majority in the Synod of 1872; and, in order 
to give to their orthodox brethren a testi- 
mony of their pacific sentiments, they 
pledge themselves not to move its revision 
in the first national synod. 

“Tn looking forward to this national synod, 
which they consider, according to the tradi- 
tion of the Reformed Church, as its veritable 
organ of authority, they ask for the convoca- 
tion of an assembly reuniting the represen- 
tatives of all our churches immediately after 
the promulgation of the law of separation of 
Church and State, sothat the presbyteries and 
the consistories, the only legal organs actu- 
ally existing in our churches, can make felt 
the rights of the Protestant population to 
determine the conditions under which they 
intend to reconstitute themselves under the 
régime of separation. 

“But, whatever these conditions may be, 
persuaded that the spirit of God will awaken 
in every heart the sentiments of Protestant 
Solidarity, of Christian Fraternity, and of 
devotion to the Cause of the Gospel, they 
face with confidence the future which the law 
of separation has prepared for our churches.” 

This declaration also was discussed with 
much ardor. There were a few dissentients, | 
who felt that the liberals were going too far 
and making too great sacrifices. But Prof. 
Bonet-Maury, Elisée Bost, the honored presi- 
dent of the Délégation Libérale, Baron von 
Schickler, and others, advocated the resolu- 
tions which were finally adopted unanimously 
with two abstentions. 

This is perhaps the most important action 


taken by our liberal coreligionists in France 
for a third of a century. It is to be hoped 
that it will be received in the same concilia- 
tory spirit by the orthodox majority. Editor 
Lafont, in La Vie Nouvelle, hails it as a pre- 
monition of the coming reunion of all wings 
and parties of the Reformed Church of 
France. 


New York Letter. 


We must all remember lovingly the old 
lady—in “Cape Cod Folks,” I think it was— 
who had three pairs of spectacles,—her 
“fur-offs,’ her ‘“nigh-tos,” and her “mej- 
ums.’’ Since we all need the aid of some 
kind of glass in order to look into the depths 
of the New Year, upon whose threshold 
we stand, let us put on our ‘nigh-tos.” 
They bring the near and present things so 
closely to us that all shadows of the past 
and uncertainties of the future become sacred 
and of rosy hue. Yes, by all means, let 
us resort to our “nigh-tos.” 

Now, as Unitarians, if we can accept what 
Mr. Savage says, and be content in our 
vanguard position, irrespective of numbers, 
we have a bright outlook. ‘Through the 
kindness of members of the churches out 
of town, I have reports sent me of the 
churches’ work, and one spirit breathes 
through them all. Be they small or large 
societies, struggling or successful, they are 
all brave, cheerful, and indifferent to seem- 
|ing discouragements. 

Over on Staten Island the people of Mr. 


Lee o church have built a parsonage. 
The women of the society have furnished 
the linen closet, and Mr. and Mrs. Clark 


have now a local habitation, as well as a 
beloved name among their people. 

The little society held a fair in December, 
at which $325 were realized. In January 
a parish supper is to be given, and through- 
out all the branches of the society a lively 


interest is felt. At the Alliance meetings a 
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series of essays upon Oriental religions is 
read. ‘his, in connection with the series of 
papers upon the religions of the East and 
West, which the league is pursuing, should 
expand the knowledge of the Staten Island 
people considerably along religious lines. 

Coming across from Staten Island upon 
one of the city’s new ferryboats, let us say,— 
which, by the way, halves the time of the 
older boats,—we find the Manhattan churches, 
and the several branches of their work, all 
alive and active. All Souls’ Church 
never lacking in spirit and force; but just 
now it has beencelebrating its fiftieth birth- 
day, and it is especially vigorous. 

The Alliance of All Souls’ has, under the 
pastor’s guidance, been interpreting Em- 
erson’s Divinity School Address; and the 
Browning class, with Mr. Slicer as leader, 
begins January 3. The employment so- 
ciety of this church, although sixty years 
old, still exerts its strong influence in vari- 
ous ways. At the celebration held at All 
Souls’, Dec. 31,°1905, many ministers and 
an interested audience took part. It was 
a beautiful manner in which to bid farewell to 
the old year. 

I have tried to gather a sheaf from every 
church for this New Year greeting; but, 
where there is no news, I am sure there is 
good news,—news almost as good as that 
which I have in hand. 

The Messiah Branch Alliance gave a sale 
December 9, and netted a profit of over 
$700. It seems wonderful, when one con- 
siders all the fairs that are held in Decem- 
ber, that such good results can be obtained. 
But perhaps they can be explained in the 
same way that the success of doctors often is 
increased if they settle in a neighborhood 
of doctors. At Messiah they have a Fri- 
day evening social club, which especially 
aims to bring young people who are strangers 
in the society into closer relations. ‘This 
aiming to reach the young and helping them 
to find their places in the church is a grow- 
ing part of city church work. In the coun- 
try churches, where the church is often the 
social centre, this necessity for considering 
the young is lessened. In our big cities, 
where every one has a surfeit of social de- 
mands, the church must offer inducements, 
or the younger class may slip away. 

The third church in Brooklyn is certainly 
setting a brave example; and it, in its vital 
work, teaches a lesson that many churches 
may heed with growing hope. The society 
kept closely together for a considerable 
length of time, without a pastor; but it 
appears only to have gained strength by 
the way. Now, with Mr. Brundage in the 
pulpit, the work springs anew to life, and 
apparently nothing has been lost. Churches 
passing through times of stress, or seeming 
inertia, should be emboldened by this 
fact, that power may be gained even while 
a suspension of force for a time seems in- 
evitable. 

The Third Church has inaugurated a 
flourishing club for men. The object of 
the club is to promote the interest of the 
church, in bringing the men of the congre- 
gation into closer fellowship with each other, 
and in helping them to appreciate more 
adequately the great principles of liberty 
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of thought in religion, of kindly sympathy 
with those who differ from them, and of 
the supreme importance of righteous char- 
acter as exemplified in the home, in the 
school, in social, business, and professional 
life, and in national politics. The aim of 
this club is broad and deep; but that a 
need of such a club exists is shown by the 
number of men who have joined. Seventy- 
two have already come into the member- 
ship, and the interest is widening. 

The church year closed without a defi- 
ciency, and sixty-eight new families have 
joined the congregation. Mr. Brundage 
gave recently a series of Sunday night lect- 
ures upon the subjects, ““Why I became a 
Unitarian,’ ‘‘Are Unitarians Christians?” 
and ‘‘Character, the Supreme Test in Re- 
ligion.”” These lectures were given under 
the auspices of the Young People’s Union, 
and were largely attended. 

The Fourth Church in Flatbush goes on 
with its regular work, meeting in the church 
hall, and holding its Alliance meetings in 
the homes of the members. On December 
14 Mr. Slicer gave, for the benefit of this 
church, a lecture upon “The Child Mythol- 
ogist.” 

The Second Church of Brooklyn has still 
an empty pulpit, although a year has passed 
since Mr. Chadwick left his people. Per- 
haps nothing more comforting could have 
come to that society than the words of Mr. 
Savage upon the first anniversary of Mr. 
Chadwick’s death. Mr. Savage had pre- 
pared a sermon, and sent the title to the 
committee; but, upon the day appointed, 
he changed his plan, and gave, without 
notes, a message so spiritual and full of 
hope that those who listened felt that, 
“he being dead,” yet spoke through the 
lips of the living friend. 

Every Sunday the pulpit is supplied, and 
the work of the Alliance is flourishing. At 
one of the recent meetings Mr. Lazenby 
gave a most enjoyable paper upon his per- 
sonal reminiscences of Dr. Martineau, and at 
the next meeting Rev. James T. Bixby will 
speak upon Hungarian Unitarians. 

Mr. Leslie Sprague, late of the Montclair 
society, has attained his desire, and has 
begun regular meetings—for the present 
they are to be held Sunday afternoons—of 
the Ethical Culture Society, similar to, but 
in no way connected with, Prof. Adler’s 
society in Manhattan. On December 31 
Prof. Adler addressed the meeting. The 
mere announcement of his name drew a 
goodly audience. He certainly sketched 
an attractive programme of the new society’s 
plan of work. Two ideas are particularly 
alluring, one, the classes for children where 
they will receive thorough and trained ethi- 
cal instruction. In this day of imperfect 
Sunday-school methods, Prof. Adler’s hopes 
ought to be realized. The second idea is 
that old people—people, as Mr. Adler terms, 
who are making ready for the great change— 
should have classes. They should be made 
to feel they still have a work and a place, 
and their rich experience should be valua- 
ble. 

Mr. Sprague desires to test the need for 
the Ethical Society in the borough of Brook- 
lyn; and, unless the need prove apparent, 
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he has no intention of pushing the plan. 
To that end voluntary subscriptions only 
are requested. 

The Plainfield, N.J., society is in most 
favorable condition. A series of Sunday 
evening lectures has been given, beginning 
in November with a lecture by Dr. Savage, 
and ending recently with one by Rev. Fred 
Lynch of the Pilgrim Congregational Church 
of Manhattan. Not only have these meet- 
ings been attended and appreciated by 
Unitarians, but strangers without the gates 
have been drawn in and interested. Upon 
the evening when Rev. Mr. Brundage gave 
his lecture upon “What is Unitarianism ?” 
an_ old. gentleman—who rarely enters a 
church, but who, when he does go gauges 
his appreciation by the amount he donates— 
put in the plate 50 cents, with the remark 
later that, had the lecture not met with 
his entire approval, 10 cents would have 
been his limit! 

This society holds no annual fair, but has 
found in the past that a “No Fair Fund” 
accomplishes the same results, with infinitely 
less wear and tear. 

The Passaic Society is one of those little, 
cheerful societies that goes blithely about 
its work, and gives heart to other churches 
which often have more about which to be 
thankful. ‘Nothing startling happens,” I © 
am told. ‘Iwo active members have joined 
recently,” and the work goes bravely on. 

Rev. Merle St. C. Wright begins on Jan- 
uary 3 a course of lectures upon Stevenson 
before the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
Sciences. ‘There seems to be no limit to 
the number of things Mr. Wright manages 
to do, and do well! fs Ses 
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From Jacksonville, Fla. 


I am asking your good offices in announc- 
ing to the members and friends of our 
churches that religious services will be held 
in Jacksonville, Fla., during the next few 
months, under the direction of the American 
Unitarian Association. ‘These services will 
be conducted by me, and will continue from 
Feb. 1 to May 1, 1906. It is hoped that 
the movement will gain strength enough 
to become permanently organized in that’ 
progressive city. That these hopes may be 
realized the co-operation of all friends of 
our cause is asked for, and the following 
practical suggestions are made to them :-— 

If you are visiting Jacksonville, make 
known your presence to the minister in 
charge, and attend the meetings. If you 
have friends visiting the South, inform them 
of these services, and urge them to attend 
them. 

If you know of resident liberal Christians 
in the vicinity of Jacksonville or St. Augus- 
tine, send their names and addresses early 
to me. 

Any suggestions which will in any way 
further the movement are cordially solicited. 

This mission is undertaken with full faith 
in the loyalty of our people and of the 
strength of our cause. 

There is work for Unitarianism to do in 
the South, as there is work for it to do every- 
where. 
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Can we help to do it? Address Rev. A. J. 
Coleman, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, until 
January 15, then Jacksonville, Fla. 

ALBERT J. COLEMAN. 


Cnitarian Sunday School 
Society. 


How to make Lessons Interesting. 


This is a constantly recurring question 
among Sunday-School teachers. Some per- 
sons imagine there is a general answer which 
can be made to this important query, which 
is not true; but there are things that might 
be said in response applying quite widely to 
class work. One of these replies I have 
found in an address by Miss Punnett of Eng- 
land, who spoke on this subject at the an- 
nual meeting of the Sunday-School Associa- 
tion at Essex Hall, London. Perhaps it 
may be helpful to quote a portion of her 
address — 

“Some said the teacher was everything: 
a good teacher could make any subject, even 
a broomstick, interesting. Others said the 
subject was everything, and that, if the right 
kind of subject was found, any teacher could 
make it interesting. Others, like a recent 
writer in the Westminster Gazette, complain 
that a great deal too much was made of 
interest, and the craving for it was spoiling 
their teaching.” 

Then Miss Punnett proceeded to give her 
own point of view, and offered this illustra- 
tion — 

‘Suppose we had to give a lesson to a 
class of children about twelve years old on 
the value of speaking the truth, there are 
three methods we might pursue: 1. We might 
treat it in a general way, asking in the 
abstract what was meant by truth speaking, 
and considering its relation to other virtues, 
such as courage and self-respect. 2. Or we 
might refer the children specifically to cer- 
tain bits of their own experience, and so 
bring out its meaning. 3. Or we might tell 
a story, in which the different points to be 
taught were broughtin.”’ ‘This third method, 
for that particular class, with such a subject 
and children of that age, Miss Punnett felt 
to be the best. 

The speaker goes on to say that elder 
children might possibly find the first method 
more interesting, but it would be dry for 
the age specified. ‘The second method would 
tend to become personal, and the children 
would resent being told of their faults. The 
third method does not consist simply of 
“telling a story,” but acts concretely on 
the pupils by bringing up little details of 
their own experiences, making suggestive 
pictures as it were. A fairy story is able 
to stir mental activity, and that is the great 
purpose of instruction. Children are apt to 
object to a story with a moral because it 
takes out of their hands what they should 
do for themselves. The great question is 
to make the minds of children active, and 
with children this is best secured by the story 
method which offers truth in picturesque 
form. The conclusion is that in the matter 
of interest it is not the story alone or the 
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teacher alone that secures success, but both 
together. 

This is mostly true, and, if alert, teachers 
will strive to gather up material of this kind. 
The main idea of the lesson, of course, must 
not be lost, and Miss Punnett does not 
advise any such course. For instance, on 
next Sunday a wise teacher will get some- 
thing out of Benjamin Franklin’s life, likely 
enough for most any special lesson. ‘This 
would be timely, in view of the two hundredth 
anniversary, and have a decided tendency 
to quicken “mental activity.” It is this 
seizing of the opportunity which constitutes 
an effective teacher. How to make lessons 
interesting must get its answer by a constant 
use of story, historical and biographical 
sources. It is not simply from commen- 
taries and text-books that we must draw 
this aid. Such publications as the Kinder- 
garten Review, published by the Milton- 
Bradley Company, Springfield, Mass., is a 
helper. And the monthly paper, Primary 
Education, issued from Bromfield Street, 
Boston, is another. 

It might be added that, if the rooms of a 
Sunday School are made interesting, the 
lessons will become more so. ‘This is an 
indirect way of reaching the object. What- 
ever enlivens the surroundings and spreads 
the spirit of satisfaction will have its influ- 
ence upon the separate scholars. In this 
connection I am happy to report that the 
mention I made of the Sunday-School needs 
at Richmond, Va., has been cordially re- 
ceived. Here was a case of making the 
Sunday-School department ‘interesting, pleas- 
ing, and thereby educational. Through the 
activity of Mrs. Sarah K. Doane, of Brook- 
line, Mass., subscriptions amounting to 
twenty-five dollars and forty cents were ob- 
tained from the Sunday Schools of the fol- 
lowing churches: Church of the Disciples, 
Boston; First Parish, Brookline; and Arling- 
ton Street, Boston. ‘This sum will be a joy- 
giving New Year’s gift to our faithful friends 
in Richmond. On the other hand the Sunday 
Schools who have given this money for the 
purchase of maps, pictures, and other equip- 
ment will have the satisfaction of knowing 
that a good deed has been done, which will 
have important results in many channels. 

Epwarp A. Horton. 


Young People’s Religious 
Union. 


[This department is in charge of Miss Emiry B. Os- 
BORN, Secretary of the Young People’s Religious Union, 
as Beacon Street, hours g to x1. All reports or notices 
should be sent to her.] 


The Nominating Committee. 


The work of the nominating committee 
is to pick out the fittest officers for the 
National Young People’s Religious Union 
The success of the national organization 
depends upon this committee’s discovering 
efficient officers, for as a rule its candi- 
dates are elected at the annual meeting. 
There are in each of our more successful 
unions one or two young people who are 
deeply interested in the work of young peo- 
ple’s societies. They are interested, not 
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only in the society in their own church, but 
in the young people’s work throughout the 
Unitarian churches. Now, wherever we can 
find such young people who are thought- 
ful, earnest, full of energy, we want to en- 
list them in the activities of the National 
Union. The national movement needs 
them, 

Furthermore, unless the individual unions 
name the candidates, the National Union 
to a certain extent fails to accomplish its 
purpose. It is primarily an organization 
through which the individual unions widen 
their field of activity. It enables them 
to engage in a work which shall reach be- 
yond the confines of their town, and em- 
brace the whole country. It gives them 
a chance to lend a helping hand to the 
weaker unions, to help build up new unions 
throughout our churches, and to become 
active missionaries of liberal religion by 
contributing to some pioneer church. It 
should be merely a tool in the hands of the 
individual unions; in a word, the working 
missionary organization of Unitarian young 
people. But it will be so in a real sense 
only when its officers thoroughly represent 
the individual unions. Above everything 
else let the National Union be thoroughly 
democratic, let all its policies, its every 
move, express as far as possible the desires 
of the individual unions. The secret of 
representative government is representative 
nominations. That is the reason for the 
wide-spread demand to-day for direct pri- 
maries in city and State government. If 
our board of directors is to represent the 
unions, its members must be nominated 
by the unions. 

So we ask that the unions will send in 
the names of candidates to the secretary, 
Miss Osborn. Let no union hesitate to 
name one of its members for a director, a 
vice-president, secretary, treasurer, or presi- 
dent. ‘The Nominating Committee will then 


Addresses. 


THE address of Rev. Frank S. C. Wicks is 


17 E. Michigan Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Business Notices. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Deaths. 


WELLINGTON.—At New York City, on Sunday, 
Dec. 31, 1905, Margaret Dodge Wellington, wife of Aaron 
H. Wellington and eldest daughter of the late Hen. John 
Schouler of Arlington, Mass., in her seventy-third year. 
Interment at Waltham, Mass. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


Incorporated. 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 


and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. ‘ 
All modern improvements under one roof, in- 
cluding offices, salesrooms, morgue, dressing- 
rooms, andchapel. Tel. Roxbury 72 or 73. 


ANTED.— A little girl about six years of age asa 

member of the family, born of educated parents 
neither of whom is living. For particulars please inquire 
through The Christian Register (S. P. W.),272 Congress 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


HY staph po Face of acomeng mg ween, able $e 
change and be y an ppy in ‘* a. 

Write for facts te one who changed. EK. S, Read, High- 

land Springs, Va. (A Richmond suburb.) 
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pick those who give the least promise of 
service to the organization; but in the truest 
sense of the word the candidates can then 
be said to represent the unions. 
; ALBERT R. VAIL, 
Chairman of the Nominating Committee. 


CORRECTION. 

We regret that Mrs. Rebecca Bennett 
Warren, the third associate life-member 
of the Young People’s Religious Union, was 
wrongly mentioned in a previous article 
as Mrs. Rebecca D. Warren. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The mid-week service at King’s Chapel 
will be conducted on Wednesday, January 
17, by Rey. Paul R. Frothingham. 


The regular meeting of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Union of Boston will be held 
in the parlors of the South Congregational 
Church, corner of Exeter and Newbury 
Streets, at 5 P.M., Monday, January 15. 
Owing to the requests of many persons, 
there will be a further discussion of the fol- 
lowing topics, for which there was not suffi- 
cient time at the meetings when these sub- 
jects were first presented: ‘A Consulting 
Sunday-school Expert,” reviewed by Mr. 
Maro S. Brooks; and ‘‘Special Services and 


Concerts,’ reviewed by Mr. Emery L,. 
Crane, Quincy, to be followed by general 
discussion. 

Churches. 


CornisH, N.H.—Independent Parish: The 
Cornish church, which has been in disuse for 
many years, was reopened on December 3. 
Extensive repairs have been made, and the 
church is now an attractive building, which 
preserves the quaintness of the old-time 
form. ‘The meeting was opened by Rev. 
P. J. Robinson of Winsor, Vt., who has given 
his services to this church, and devoted 
much time to it. Without his helpful en- 
couragement the work might never have 
been completed. On the opening day the 
sermon was preached by Mr. Sidney B. 
Snow of Cambridge, who has taken great 
interest in the efforts of the townspeople. 
Mr. Snow is still a student at the Harvard 
Divinity School, but those who heard his 
discourse were emphatic in praise of his elo- 
quence and sincerity. 


Dover, N.H.—Rev. W. R. Clarke, pastor: 
The Unitarian society held its annual meet- 
ing January 2, at the church parlor, a large 
number attending. The treasurer reported 
all of the year’s expenses covered without 
touching the unrestricted reserve fund or 
even the interest on the same. The church 
treasury and the Alliance treasury both show 
substantial balances. Announcement was 
made of a bequest of two hundred dollars to 
be held as a trust fund for the benefit of the 
Sunday-school. There was a general feeling 
of pleasure at the results of this particularly 
successful year of church work. 


FAIRHAVEN, Mass.—Unitarian Society: 


Rey. Frank Lowe Phalen, formerly minister | 
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of the Church of the Unity in Worcester, has 
accepted a unanimous invitation to the pas- 
torate of the Memorial Church, and entered 
upon his ministry here on January 1. 


New York City, N.Y.—AIl Souls’ Church, 
Rey. T. R. Slicer: Christmas Day, the fiftieth 
anniversary of the dedication of All Souls’ 
Church, the place of worship of the First 
Congregational Society in New York, would 
have been appropriate for the celebration 
of that anniversary; but the Sunday nearest 
that holiday has for years been devoted by 
the church to certain functions,—the regular 
Christmas sermon in the morning, and in 
the afternoon a Sunday-school celebration, 
at which the children of the school have as 
their guests the children of the Warren 
Goddard Settlement House and those from 
a branch of the Children’s Aid Society, with 
singing of carols, the exhibiting of stereop- 
ticon pictures, distribution of gifts to the 
visitors, etc. So it was decided to have it on 
the last Sunday of the month. The papers, 
in announcing this celebration, had given a 
brief sketch of the history of the society—its 
formation, about 1820; the dedication of its 
first church, in Chambers Street, when Ed- 
ward Everett, who had not gone into states- 
manship, but was still a Unitarian minister, 
preached the dedication sermon; the forty- 
three years’ ministry of Dr. Bellows,—years 
that were the most significant historically 
of any the society has known, because of its 
pastor’s having been one of the organizers 
and president all through the Civil War of 
the Sanitary Commission, the church paying 
his salary, giving him leave of absence that 
he might be absent on this patriotic service, 
and providing a pulpit supply during all 
those strenuous years. And the papers also 
alluded to the fact that, while Dr. Bellows 
was preaching on that memorable Sunday 
in April, 1861, when Sumpter was fired on, 
word of it was passed up to him, was re- 
peated by him after the sermon, and the 
entire congregation rose, and sang the 
‘‘Star-spangled Banner,’’ while from that 
time till the war ended the flag was kept 
flying from the church, the present edifice. 
Allusion was also made to Dr. Bellows having 
been one of the founders and the historian 
of the Union League Club; and to the names 
of men, distinguished for statesmanship, 
philanthropy, and patriotic service who had 
adorned the roll of membership,—Peter 
Cooper, whose estate still holds the pew in 
which he sat each Sunday as long as his 
health permitted; Isaac Greene Pearson; the 
Messrs. Goodhue; B. F. Wheelwright ; Dorman 
B. Eaton; Henry Wheaton, the early United 
States Supreme Court reporter, author of 
works on International Law and minister to 
Germany; William Cullen Bryant; Augustus 
F. Smith; J. W. Goddard (and now his two 
sons, Warren and Norton, devoted members 
of the society, but now deceased, should be 
remembered); Jackson S. Schultz; Moses H. 
Grinnell; and Salem T. Russell, still surviv- 
ing, the oldest member, but still a regular 
attendant. Others who were not named 
might have been mentioned: Benjamin 
Armitage and E. Brookes, both, as long as 
they lived, full of memories of the First 
Church in Chambers Street, and James C. 
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Carter, to whose funeral at the church during 
1905 such throngs of judges and lawyers of 
distinction and well-known publicists came. 
The sermon, by Mr. Slicer, the present pastor, 
on the morning of the 31st, was worthy of 
the occasion. It discussed, ‘‘What a Uni- 
tarian Church means,’’ availing of the fine 
historical setting that was ready to his hand. 
The emphasis in reviewing the past was 
necessarily placed on the pastorate of Dr. 
Bellows, its story was so intertwined with 
that of a critical period in the history of 
the nation; but he alluded to all the pastor- 
ates,—Dr. Ware’s; that of his own predeces- 
sor, Mr. Williams; and to the fact that for 
a year or two precedirig the installation of 
Dr. Bellows, Dr. Follen, a German patriot, 
university bred, who, before he came to New 
York, started the first classes in German 
that Harvard ever had, a man of noble 
character, a writer profound in thought and 
felicitous in expression, who was lost on the 
Sound in the burning of the ‘‘ Lexington,” 
had officiated as minister in that early period 
Mr. Slicer laid emphasis on the substantial 
identity, through all the pastorates, of the 
aims of the society,—lofty, broad, and benefi- 
cent; that its benefactions were evidenced 
by the fact that women in it started the 
first Flower Mission; that its Employment 
Society had existed for more than half a 
century; that its Mission Sewing-school, for 
teaching sewing to the children of the poor, 
was also an ancient institution; while the 
first Working Girls’ Vacation Society ever 
started had its initiation at the hands of a 
lady brought up in the church, who still 
regularly attends its services; and members 
of it started the Friendly Aid Society, now 
the Warren Goddard House. The evening 
was devoted to the more formal celebration 
of the anniversary. There was special music, 
and several of the ministers of the other 
Unitarian churches of the Greater New 
York delivered addresses, on the invitation 
of the pastor. Mr. Slicer himself read a 
letter from Dr. Edward Everett Hale, ex- 
plaining that the state of his health and the 
nature of his engagements in Washington 
prevented his attending and delivering an 
address. His letter, which was lengthy, gave 
reminiscences of Dr. Bellows in a most in- 
teresting way. Mr. Collyer, following, also 
read a paper of reminiscences, his relations 
with Dr. Bellows having been close. Mr. 
Forbes, of the First Church in Brooklyn, 
discussed the importance for Unitarians of 
being loyal to their own traditions; and Dr. 
Savage, who spoke last, devoted himself to 
making clear the inestimable treasure Uni- 
tarians possessed in the rich inheritance of 
thought, character, and noble lives that had 
been bequeathed to them. The word ‘“Uni- 
tarian’’ was significant, and significant of an 
important idea or fact; while the words 
“Catholic,” ‘Presbyterian,’ ‘Methodist,’ 
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“Episcopalian,” failed to express anything of 
equal importance. The church was crowded 
with representatives of the different churches 
of Greater New York. Dr. Savage eulogized 
the work of the present pastor, whom they 
all loved; but evidence of the deep hold Dr. 
Bellows had had, and the wide influence he 
had exerted, was found in the fact that Mr. 
Slicer was spoken of, as often as in any other 
way, as the “ pastor of Dr. Bellows’s Church,” 
This was a characterization which no one 
failed to understand: every one knew what 
church was meant. 


NorTHBORO, Mass.—First Congregational 
Church and Society, Rev. Josiah C. Kent: 
The tenth anniversary of the ordination of 
Mr. Kent was observed on the evening of 
January 1. <A reception was tendered him 
by the church and society, and he, with his 
sister, Miss Kent, was assisted in receiving 
by several of his people. After the guests 
had been received and light refreshments 
served, Dr. J. L. Coffin called the company 
to order, and happily introduced, one after 
another, several gentlemen, who with himself 
occupied the platform. Rey. A. D. Smith, 
pastor of the local Congregational church, 
extended the fraternal greetings of himself 
and his people. Rev. A. L. Weatherly of 
Worcester and Rev. E. F. Heywood of 
Marlboro brought the greetings of neigh- 
boring churches and of the association, 
paying a high tribute to Mr. Kent, and con- 
gratulating church and pastor on their long- 
continued relations and the happy union. 
Rey. J. H. Applebee of Attleboro, a school- 
mate of Mr. Kent in his boyhood home in 
Marblehead, and also in the divinity school, 
spoke from his point of view in the same 
vein as the others. At the close of his 
speech the chairman introduced Mrs. S. A. 
Emery, who, in behalf of the church, pre- 
sented the pastor a silk purse, which was 
found to contain one hundred and fifty 
dollars in gold. Mr. Kent responded felici- 
tously to this gift,and the kind words that 
had been said. ‘The reception was held in 
the church vestry, which had been tastily 
decorated for the occasion, and the exer- 
cises were interspersed with music. After 
singing a verse of ‘‘ Nearer, my God, to Thee,”’ 
the formal exercises were concluded, and so- 
ciability followed for some time longer. 
The Unitarian people were out in full force, 
and some visitors were present from ad- 
joining towns, and a few invited guests from 
the other local churches. The occasion was 
a very happy one in every respect. 


West Upton, Mass.—Rev. Carl G. Horst, 
minister: For the first time in the history of 
the town of Upton the Methodist, Congrega- 
tional, and Unitarian churches joined on New 
Year’s Eve in a union watch-meeting, which 
was held in the Methodist church. A service 
of worship, with a sermon appropriate to the 
oceasion by Rey. Carl G. Horst (Unitarian), 
was held at 8.30 p.m. Then followed a social 
hour with refreshments, which gave the mem- 


bers of the three churches an opportunity | 
to meet and get better acquainted. At eleven | 


o’clock came a most helpful praise and con- 
secration service, conducted by the Methodist 
and Congregational pastors. The last ten 
minutes of the old year were spent by the 
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congregation in silent prayer and meditation, 
and then the fine rich-toned bell of the Con- 
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| January 8, “Franklin’s Services in the 
| Founding of the Republic,” Prof. Albert B 


gregational church ushered in the new year| Hart of Harvard University; January 15 


1906. 


Old South Lectures for Teachers. 


Jan. 17, 1906, will be the second centennial 
of the birth in Boston of Benjamin Franklin. 
In recognition of this significant event the 
annual course of Old South lectures for the 
teachers of Boston and vicinity, which is 
arranged for Monday evenings in January 
and February at the Old South Meeting- 
house, has been devoted to the life and ser- 
vices of Franklin, various aspects of his work 
and influence being treated on five succes- 
sive Mondays, which began on January 8. 
The several lectures will be as follows :-— 


I 


superiors of all others. 


|“ Franklin in Europe: His Diplomatic Ser- 
| vices,” Prof. Edwin A. Grosvenor of Amherst 
| College; January 22, “The Franklin Places 
| and Associations,’’ illustrated by the stereop- 
| ticon, .Mr. George G. Wolkins, president of 
the Old South Historical Society; January 29, 
Franklin’s Scientific Services, Prof. A. E. 
Dolbear of Tufts College; February 5, ‘‘The 
Franklin Institute in Boston,” Mr. Frank K. 
Foster, member of the Board of Managers of 
the Franklin Fund. 

The lectures will begin at eight o’clock. 
Tickets for the course are furnished without 
charge to all teachers in Boston and vicinity, 
and to others for $1. Admission to single 


N all departments of the arts and sciences the oldest de- 
votees are the most perfect in their profession. The subile 
knowledge that comes of a life-long experience is intensi- | 

fied in the making of Chickering Pianos. 

this house began in 1823, more than eighty-one years ago, 
to make the pianos that bear his name. 
the excellence of their tone, they are to-day the unquestioned 


lectures, 25 cents. 


| 
| 
The founder of 1 
Always famous for | 


We would especially call attention to the “Quarter (4) Grand,” 
the smallest Grand embodying modern principles ever made. 


Catalogue 
Free 


CHICKERING & SONS 


Established 
1823 


815 Tremont Street, Fenway Station, Boston, Maas. 
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Pleasantries. 


An architect remarked to a lady that he 
had been to see the great nave in the new 
church. The lady replied, ‘“Don’t mention 
names: I know the man to whom you refer!” 


Cynic (savagely): ‘They say the fashion- 
able mother of to-day recognizes her baby 
only by looking at the nurse!’ Fashionable 
mother (unmoved): ‘How extraordinarily 
clever when one changes nurses so often! 
I always tell ours by the baby carriage.” — 
Harper’s Bazar. 


Andrew Lang once wrote to Israel Zang- 
will to ask him if he would take part in a 
certain entertainment for the benefit of 
charity. He received the following reply —— 


“Tf A. Lang will 
I. Zangwill.” 
—Lippincott’s. 


A member of the legislature took a room 
in a hotel next to that of the hotel proprie- 
tor. In the night the latter was awakened. 
“Get up! get up!’ shouted the wife of the 
member of Congress. “I heard a noise, 
and I am sure there are thieves in the house!” 
Apparently the member took this as a 
reflection upon his own character, for he 
was heard to reply indignantly: “Oh, no, 
my dear, not one, though I admit there may 
be a few in the Senate.”’ 


A Buffalo man stopped a newsboy in 
New York, saying: “See here, son, I want to 


find the Blank National Bank. I’ll give you 
half a dollar if you direct me toit.”’ With a 
grin the boy replied, ‘‘All right, come along.” 
And he led the Buffalo man to a building 
half a block away. ‘The man duly paid the 
promised fee, remarking, “That was half a 
dollar easily earned, son.” “Sure!” re- 
sponded the lad, “but you mustn’t fergit that 
bank directors is paid high in Noo-Yawk.” 


The Boston Herald tells a story of the 
late Gilman Marston of New Hampshire, 
who was arguing a complicated case of in- 
heritance, and looked up authorities back to 
Julius Caesar. At the end of an hour and 
a half, in the most intricate part of his 
plea, he was pained to see what looked like 
inattention on the part of the court. It 
was as he had feared. The judge was un- 
able to appreciate the nice points of his 
argument. ‘Your honor,’ he said, “I beg 
your pardon; but do you follow me?” ‘T 
have so far,’’ answered the judge, shifting 
wearily about in his chair, “‘but I’ll say 
frankly that, if I thought I could find my 
way back, I’d quit right here.” 


Addressing a meeting at Ipswich, the 
Bishop of Norwich said he believed he was 
the first bishop of that diocese who did 
not keep a carriage or a horse. He had to 
go about in a very humble way, and he was 
reminded of a jew d’esprit once said to him 
at.a gathering of bishops by Bishop Stubbs, 
the late Bishop of Oxford. The lines ran 
as follows :— 


“The bishops once, in days of yore, 
Would drive about in coach and four; 
And, when their lordships dropped their wigs, 
They drove about in simple gigs; 
But now so handy we have got, 
That, if you want us on the spot, 
Just drop a penny in the slot.” 
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New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICER SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS + $38,324,422.73 
LIABILI 34,638.296.48 


$3,686,126.25 
Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 87 
Milk Street. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
S. F. TRULL, Secretary. 

Wit, B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 
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GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 


.- - PRINTERS 


272 CONGRESS STREET, 


BOSTON. 


Perfect Breakfast 
PANSY FLOUR Cake and Pastry, 

Ask Grocers, 
p, write 


1m 
FARWELL & RHINBS, poly N. Y., U.S.A. 


—Christian Life. 
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Uoun H.Pray & Sons Co., 
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Educational. 
PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL 508 


GIRLS 
GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, Principal. 


The 


MacDuffie School 


FOR GIRLS. 
Springfield Massachusetts 


One of the pleas.ntest and most homelike 
schools in New England. Limited to thirty 
girls. Modern and complete in its equipment. 
The marked feature of the school is its individ- 
ual care of pupils physically and intellectually. 
The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation, or a general education. 

The climate is more equable than on the coast, 
and the absence of raw east winds makes it 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and 
throat troubles. 

The school Year Book, details of courses, etc., 
with photographs of the picturesque buildings 
and grounds will be sent on application. 
Address Box 1711. 


Principals: John MacDuffie, Ph.D. 
Mrs. John MacDuftie, A.B. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
Trains men and women for the Present Day 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. For 
catalogue address the President, 
¥F. 0. SOUTHWORTH. 


ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL’ 
For Boys. Locationhighanddry. Laboratories. Shop 
for Mechanic Arts. Strong teachers. Earnest boys. A 
new nasium with swimming pel. Fits for College, 
Scientific School, and Business. Illustrated pamphlet sent 
free. Please address Dr. G. R. WHITE, Prin., 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 


- FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


Individual 


MESSAGES OF 
Faith, Hope, and Love. 


Selections for Every Day in the Year from 
the Writings of 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


PRICE $1.00 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 
Boston 


BOSTON. 


